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Newspaper Farm Editors of 
America 


Interview With Members of the 
Organization. September 30, 1977 


THE PresivenT. First of all, let me apol- 
ogize for interrupting your meeting. 
[Laughter] 

It’s a great pleasure to be with you. I 
think that all of you noticed with great 
attention yesterday the signing of the 1977 
agriculture bill, which is probably the 
most far-reaching and innovative farm 
legislation in the history of our country, 
certainly in the last 35 or 40 years. 

I just had lunch with Chairman George 
Mahon from Lubbock, Texas, and he 
agrees with that assessment. So, it’s not 
just a newcomer’s assessment. He told me 
that in his district this year they will pro- 
duce 3.2 million bales of cotton, which is 
an unbelievable quantity. 


ADMINISTRATION PoLicIEs 


I would like to say that I know that 
your interests are broad-ranging because 
you represent literally millions of families 
in this country who look to you for lead- 
ership and guidance and whom you serve. 
I believe that so far this year we’ve had a 
good beginning of our administration. 
We’ve approached some questions that 
your readers, listeners, and viewers are 
deeply concerned about. 


I’ve gotten authority from the Congress 
to reorganize the executive branch of 
Government, which we’re doing now, and 
we have a 3-year period in which that 
can be accomplished. We’ve formed a 
new Department of Energy. We now see 
the Senate engaged in dealing with the 
energy questions which the House has al- 
ready successfully accomplished, in my 
opinion, in a very courageous way. 

We've proposed to the Congress a far- 
reaching reform of our welfare system to 
give our people a better chance for both 
jobs and income, and this will primarily 
be decided by the Congress early next 
year. And before the Congress adjourns, 
Ill present to them a comprehensive tax 
reform package. 

In addition to that, we are trying to 
work on the international field and resolve 
some of the long-standing questions that 
confront us. The Middle East is difficult, 
southern Africa is difficult, the SALT ne- 
gotiations are difficult, the strengthening 
of NATO is quite difficult. 

We also are trying to enhance interna- 
tional trade, the export of our agricultural 
and industrial products. We have had, so 
far, good success. 

The only very serious cloud is that we 
are importing too much oil. This is going 
to give us an adverse trade balance this 
year of about $30 billion. If we didn’t 
have the excessive oil imports, we would 
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have a positive trade balance of about $15 
to $20 billion. 

Agricultural products exports in the 
last 12-month period was about $24 bil- 
lion, which is as high or higher than it’s 
ever been before. 

I’ve met this week with a series of for- 
eign leaders, which has been my custom, 
and I guess my predecessors’. I spent this 
morning meeting with the heir apparent 
to President Tito of Yugoslavia, Mr. 
Kardelj. Earlier this week, I met twice 
with Foreign Minister Gromyko, with the 
head of the Government of Malaysia, 
Prime Minister Hussein, and with leaders 
from Jordan and Syria, and another group 
last week. 

So, this is a continuing obligation of 
mine, which I welcome. I think we are 
making good progress, and I’ve been 
pleased so far with my own life here in the 
White House. This is my first experience 
in serving in the Federal Government ex- 
cept for the Navy, and I think the Con- 
gress has been very cooperative and I’ve 
got a good Cabinet. 

I think since we have a limited amount 
of time, I would rather spend the next 
few minutes answering questions that you 
might have, if I can. 


QUESTIONS 
COLOGNE FOOD FAIR 


Q. Mr. President, you mentioned in- 
ternational trade, expansion of interna- 
tional trade. Recently, Governor Thomp- 
son of Illinois sent a two-man agriculture 
team over to Europe on a trade mission. 
They reported that when they were at the 
Cologne Food Fair, the United States was 
about the only country that did not have 
a national food display, a national agri- 
cultural display, and they thought that 
was in the eyes of many of these nations 
a loss of face in some way. There were 
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about five or six states exhibiting there, 
but not the United States. Do you think 
we ought to have a unified effort like that? 

Tue PresipEnT. Yes, I do, and I would 
just about guarantee you that the next 
time such an occasion arises we'll have a 
display there. I didn’t know about it, and 
I'll contact Bob Bergland about that this 
afternoon and find out why we didn’t. 
That would be Agriculture and Com- 
merce combined. 

We do have a fairly substantial budget 
allocation which we expend with enthusi- 
asm for displays in international fairs and 
other opportunities of this kind. But why 
we missed the Cologne Food Fair, I don’t 
know. But I'll find out. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ACT OF 1977 


Q. Mr. President, were there any sec- 
tions of the farm bill that you were dis- 
satisfied with? 

THE PREsIDENT. Well, as you know, a 
bill of that complexity is a result of in- 
numerable conferences and compromises. 
And my own presentation to the Congress 
was about $300 to $600 million lower in 
cost than the final bill was, not counting 
food stamps. We don’t know if it’s $300 
or $600 million, depending upon how the 
question of oats will be handled. But I 
think in its final form, I didn’t have any 
reluctance about signing it. 

I think there’s a great improvement in 
allocation of funds for research and de- 
velopment. It eliminates the concept of 
acreage allotments, which have, I think, 
been abused in the past. It fairly well 
equates production costs with target 
prices, at least on an average. There are 
some places which have very high pro- 
duction costs which can’t be accommo- 
dated exactly. 

I think the loan levels are reasonable 
enough to give us a competitive place in 
the international market. It establishes the 
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concept of increased food reserves, the 
control of which is primarily in the hands 
of farmers, which was an important con- 
sideration to me as a farmer. It has ade- 
quate safeguards on that concept to 
prevent Government dumping of farm 
products on the market to artificially 
lower prices. It changes the food stamp 
program to one that’s much simpler, much 
more free of fraud, and much more equi- 
table in its concept. And I think, in gen- 
eral, the agriculture bill, for all those rea- 
sons, is good. 


We did have a difference of opinion of 
about 10 cents here and 10 cents there on 
some of the farm prices. I think, for in- 
stance, the price of rice is too high. But 
that’s not a serious objection. But that was 
a result of negotiations. 


We still have a problem with sugar. 
The de la Garza amendment on sugar did 
cause me some concern. I would like for 
the Congress to have placed a greater 
emphasis on encouraging the international 
sugar amendment. We do have in the bill 
a provision that we were successful in im- 
plementing, that at the time an interna- 
tional sugar agreement is confirmed by 
the Senate, that the present support price 
structure would be replaced. 


But I’m afraid that if the international 
sugar agreement price is even slightly be- 
low the 13!% cents, roughly, that’s in this 
bill, that the Senate might lose its in- 
centive to ratify the agreement. 


There were just a few technical nego- 
tiating points like that, but in a 150-page 
bill, those are relatively minor. 


ROBERT H. MEYER 


Q. Mr. President, there have been 
some questions raised lately about Mr. 
Robert Meyer, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture. Have you looked into this 
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matter, and do you have any thoughts on 
it at this point? 

THe PreswentT. I’ve not talked to 
either Robert Meyer nor Bob Bergland 
about this. I read about it in the news and 
understand from my staff reports that 
there has been nothing illegal done. But I 
have written Bob Bergland a note and 
told him that I wanted the practice 
stopped, whether or not there was an 
illegality. 

I really don’t feel that anyone in Gov- 
ernment, including myself, should use the 
official position to pursue a goal that 
would result in financial advantage or 
other advantage for the public official. 
I’m not alleging that Bob Meyer has done 
anything improper or illegal; I don’t know 
that much about it. But I just don’t want 
to have the accusation of impropriety 
there. 


Q. You plan no action against Mr. 
Meyer? 

THE PRESIDENT. I certainly have no 
information about Bob Meyer’s actions 
at this point that would indicate any ac- 
tion needing to be taken, except that I 
have asked Bob Bergland to stop the ef- 
fort of Bob Meyer to determine land pol- 
icy in the Imperial Valley. 

As all of you know, this is an ancient 
problem. The law that the Congress 
passed, I think back in 1902, limited the 
ownership of land in some irrigated areas 
of the West to 160 acres. And in some in- 
stances, a husband and a wife can own 
320 acres. In the Imperial Valley and in 
other places, the acreage owned by single 
families is much greater. The law was just 
not enforced. 


The altercation has been not between 
Washington and farmers, honest farm- 
ers in the West; it’s been between farmers 
in the West and their neighbors—their 
neighbors wanting to have an easier abil- 
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ity to acquire land; the farmers wanting 
to hold the land that they possessed. This 
ultimately went to the Federal courts. 
The Federal courts have ruled that the 
U.S. law has to be enforced. And Cecil 
Andrus who’s the Secretary of Interior, 
has no alternative except to enforce the 
law. 

So, we’re not trying to intrude ourselves 
gratuitously or on an initial basis into this 
controversy; we inherited it. And under 
the present law, I’m sworn on my word 
of honor to enforce the law and will have 
to enforce it. 

But I recognize, as do many of you, 
that 75 years ago, 320 acres for a husband 
and wife of irrigated land was all they 
could handle. And now, with massive in- 
vestments in large machinery, a larger 
acreage is sometimes necessary for an 
economically viable farm operation. 

So, the law needs to be changed. But we 
don’t have any alternative except to en- 
force the law. And I think Bob Meyer 
was not doing anything except expressing, 
basically, what I’ve just said. I don’t 
think he was trying to do anything sur- 
reptitiously or improperly. But I think 
that there are other people that can be 
adequate spokesmen, even including my- 
self. I don’t think Bob needs to do that. 


DIRECTOR OF THE OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT 
AND BUDGET 


Q. Is Charles Zwick of Connecticut a 
serious candidate for Director of the 
Budget—being considered? 

THE PResIDENT. I’m not looking at 
this point for any Director of Office of 
Management and Budget. I’m completely 
satisfied with James McIntyre, who was 
my OMB director in Georgia and who 
was Bert Lance’s deputy, and I think 
that it would be an improper time for 
me to change the directors of that de- 
partment while we are well involved in 
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the preparation of the fiscal year ’79 
budget preparation. 


So, P’ll wait until the end of this year 
before I start considering a permanent 
OMB Director, and when I do, James 
McIntyre would be one of those I would 
consider. But I don’t have any intention 
to pursue that at this time. 


NUCLEAR REPROCESSING 


Q. I understand that you are against 
any more plutonium recycling. We have 
a nuclear plant to the east of us, with 
three reactors, and we have another one 
going up to the west of us with two more 
reactors. And we’re wondering, with all 
these reactors in the area, the huge quan- 
tities of nuclear waste material that will 
be generated there, well, what are we 
going to do about the disposal of these ma- 
terials without any recycling? Do you not 
think that it might increase our Nation’s 
energy independence to extend this nu- 
clear fuel supply through the recycle? 


THE PRESIDENT. Well, you know, re- 
cycling or reprocessing, as it’s most often 
called, is not an answer to the question 
that you raised. We’ve been involved in 
nuclear power production now for 35 
years, and also weapons production for 35 
years. The nuclear wastes, even if they 
were reprocessed, would still have to be 
stored somewhere. And, as you know, 
there have been two major plants of the 
most modern possible design already com- 
pleted to reprocess spent nuclear fuel. 
Both of them have been abandoned be- 
cause they simply didn’t work economi- 
cally, they were not feasible, and also they 
created environmental questions of con- 
tamination that just were never resolved. 

The thing that we are trying to do is 
to provide some long-range and compre- 
hensive spent fuel storage capability, may- 
be injecting the Federal Government into 
it more deeply than it has been in the 
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past, to handle spent fuel from commer- 
cial powerplants. 

At the same time, we are trying to pre- 
vent countries that don’t have a nuclear 
explosive capability from getting into the 
reprocessing field. This reprocessing ca- 
pability also means that a nation could 
very well acquire the atomic bomb. 


I have no objection to the plutonium 
age coming. I have no objection to 
breeder reactors. I don’t think that the 
time has yet come. We are now about to 
waste, in my opinion, about $2 billion if 
the congressional action on the Clinch 
River breeder reactor is carried out where 
we don’t need the particular breeder re- 
actor that’s in question. 

I think 25 or 30 years from now— 
maybe not quite that long—we will need 
to go into the breeder reactor field. By that 
time there’s no doubt in my mind that 
major advances will be made in the tech- 
nology. We have a massive research and 
development program that would include 
pilot plant operation in the plutonium 
field. So, this is a problem, again, that I’ve 
inherited. 

My background and graduate work is 
in nuclear physics. I think I understand 
most of the principles involved. So, we 
are reprocessing spent fuel now under the 
Government programs. There has not yet 
been resolved the problem of whether to 
reprocess and how to store spent nuclear 
fuel from commercial plants. In most in- 
stances, they are storing that spent fuel 
on their own premises and sometimes, 
perhaps, carelessly. I can’t prove that. 
Past efforts to reprocess commercially 
have been a complete failure, and I just 
think that the emphasis ought to be in the 
prevention of the proliferation of explo- 
sives around the world. And we will be 
ready to move into the plutonium or 
breeder field when the time comes and 
when we need it. 
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We do have a breeder reactor operat- 
ing today. It began operation about a 
month ago. It’s at Shippingport, Penn- 
sylvania. It was developed under the aus- 
pices of Admiral Rickover, and it uses a 
thorium base for the breeding capability. 
It'll be up to a hundred percent operat- 
ing level within the next few days. So, the 
breeder reactor concept is with us. 


PRESIDENTS SUPPORT IN FARM AREAS 


Q. Sir, the New York Times recently 
carried a story that indicates you’re losing 
support among farm people. I was won- 
dering if you’re aware of this, and if so, 
do you plan anything to counteract this 
possible loss of support as indicated in 
this newspaper article? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, as you know 
know from looking at the maps the day 
after the election, my political support 
was about equally divided between urban 
and rural people. There were geograph- 
ical delineations. I didn’t carry many of 
the States in the Midwest or in the Far 
West. I carried the rural areas in the 
South and in New England and in States 
like Wisconsin and Minnesota, Ohio, very 
well. 

I don’t think any of our polling results 
indicate that I’ve lost support in the Farm 
Belt. The farmers are disturbed, and I’m 
a farmer and I’m disturbed as well. We’ve 
had a complete total failure of our corn 
crop. We won’t make any cotton at home. 
Our soybean crop is very badly damaged. 
Our peanut crop is probably going to be 
off 25 or 30 percent—because of weather, 
not because I became President. [Laugh- 
ter] But I know from experience that 
farmers tend to blame the President when 
they have a short crop or when the prices 
are low. 


I think this new farm bill, when it’s 
analyzed by farm groups, and also the set- 
aside program for wheat and some feed 
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grains next year will be, I think, an indi- 
cation of my understanding of the farm 
needs. And I think the increase in sup- 
port price and target prices for the ’77 
crops will also help. 

But I would guess that political popu- 
larity with the President will always go 
up and down, depending upon the general 
attitude of farmers. 

When I wasn’t in office, I used to cuss 
the President and cuss the Secretary of 
Agriculture when my crop was poor. And 
when it was good, of course, I didn’t give 
the President and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture any credit for it. I figured it was 
because of me. 

And so, my answer in a nutshell is, I 
don’t think that I’ve varied much in my 
political support among farm families. I 
do think that the new legislation that I’ve 
helped to provide will be an indication 
that the farm families can trust me not 
only to understand their problems but to 
carry out my campaign commitments. 


TRADE WITH THE PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF 
CHINA 


Q. Mr. President, several times this 
morning in our conversations with people 
on your staff, the question was raised 
about penetrating the Chinese market 
with American exports. And thus far, 
we've been effectively shut out. And I’m 
wondering if this is a concern of yours? 

THE PreEsIDENT. It is. Nothing would 
please me more than to see our trade with 
all the nations in the world build up. 

There’s some question now about the 
result of the Russians’ crop year. There’s 
a possibility they might buy 5 million more 
tons of food grains, for instance. We don’t 
know that yet. I would hope that we could 
provide the major part of that to the 
Soviet Union. As you know, we have a 
permanent contract now with them, a 
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multiyear contract, for the sale of specified 
quantities of wheat. 

Since Nixon went to China, there has 
been, first of all, a brief flurry of trade 
with China—nothing earthshaking, but at 
least some—and there’s been a steady de- 
crease since then. 

I think the Chinese have, this past 8 
or 9 months, bought large quantities of 
wheat from some of the other countries— 
Canada, Argentina and, perhaps, Aus- 
tralia. I would like to see us get our share 
‘of those Chinese purchases, and we are 
doing everything we can to meet that 
goal. This was one of the items on the 
agenda when Secretary Vance met with 
the new Chinese leaders. 

Q. What are some of the roadblocks 
immediately to trading with China, as you 
said? 

Tue Present. It’s a very compli- 
cated question. Let me give you one ex- 
ample. We have an old claims question 
with China that has never yet been re- 
solved. When the Communist Chinese 
took over from Chiang Kai-shek, 35 years 
ago or so, they confiscated some property 
that was owned by Americans. In retali- 
ation for that, we impounded Chinese 
bank deposits and other financial re- 
sources in this country. The amount of 
money involved is in the neighborhood of 
$200 million. We’ve never yet been able 
to work out with the Chinese an agree- 
ment of how to settle those counterclaims. 

There are lawsuits involved on our part. 
For instance, if a Chinese ship should 
come into, say, New Orleans or to Los 
Angeles to load a cargo of wheat, that ship 
would be subject to impoundment by 
some American citizen who still claims 
they've got property in China and the 
Chinese owe it for them. I would guess 
that the American courts would uphold 
that American citizen’s claim. That’s one 
of the complicated obstacles to it. 
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Another one, of course, is the Chinese 
relationship with us. They refuse to send 
any of their major officials into the city 
of Washington because we have an am- 
bassador here who represents the Repub- 
lic of China in Taiwan. And I would 
guess that if the situation existed a hun- 
dred years that they would never deviate 
in that policy. 

They will send top officials into New 
York to attend the United Nations, but 
as a matter of principle, they won’t send 
their top persons like the foreign minis- 
ter or one of their premiers into the city 
of Washington because they claim that we 
erroneously have relationships with Tai- 
pei. That’s another question that arises. 

And another one is that the Chinese in- 
sist upon being very independent. They ’re 
cautious about how they buy goods from 
any other country. 

I think that my own judgment is that 
under the new government with Premier 
Hua and Deputy Premier Teng, that the 
Chinese are going to expand their inter- 
relationship with other countries on a for- 
eign trade basis, and perhaps we can 
benefit from that. 

We are eager to meet them more than 
half way in order to enhance American 
sales and, I think, through trade, to im- 
prove our relationships with the Main- 
land Chinese. 

It’s so complicated ; it’s hard to explain 
briefly. 


AGRICULTURAL LOANS 


Q. Probably the most severe problem 
right now seems to be this financing, re- 
financing, keeping the loan levels in cer- 
tain areas. Do you think that there might 
either through cooperative credit agencies 
or through the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration, might be some bridge that will 
allow farmers—see, the thing, like banks 
just run out of loan—and they’re really 
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getting pressed on this, and the drought, 
last year’s bills are coming due, and 1974’s 
early freeze coming due, and all these 
things putting hundreds of millions of 
dollars in Wisconsin alone coming due to 
the Government, and by golly, they can’t 
have the comeback quite to make it. And 
I just wondered if this type of immediate 
problem might be addressed through an 
existing agency or some special program, 
just a loan, not 

THE PresweNT. I know. We’ve had an 
extraordinary demand this year for agri- 
cultural disaster loans because of floods, 
droughts and so forth, and we’ve met 
those requirements. I think that about at 
least two-thirds of the counties in the 
United States are now eligible for disaster 
loans, and still we’ve had one of the most 
bountiful crops on a nationwide basis 
we've ever had. 

As you know, we did increase the price 
support of milk, which certainly helped 
Wisconsin. Also, we’ve increased the loan 
and price support levels of 1977 crop com- 
modities, which does mean that the banks 
would have a more secure loan at a higher 
level of the loan itself. If you increase the 
loan level of wheat that the farmer has 
in storage, then he can go back to the 
bank and on a secured basis get a higher 
loan or extend his loan more carefully 
as far as the bank is concerned. 

We also have tried to encourage, 
through decisions made from the Agricul- 
ture Department, more easy loans, both 
in the paperwork involved and also a 
higher level of loans for the installation 
of storage equipment for wheat, soybeans, 
feed grains, and so forth. 

So, within the present structure, the ex- 
tension of credit is enhanced. We’ve also 
had Bob Bergland, who’s an excellent 
man, working very closely with Arthur 
Burns and with the Secretary of Treasury, 
Mike Blumenthal, to analyze from one 
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region of the country to another if the 
banks were truly overextended in loans or 
if they did have lending reserves that they 
were withholding for some other reason. 

I think those are some of the things that 
come to mind just offhand that have al- 
ready been done and obviously can be 
continued in the future. 

Maybe one more question then I have 
to—— 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Q. Mr. President, probably our peanut 
farmers in Texas have benefited as much 
as anyone on agricultural research, basic 
research. The gap is closing faster all the 
time on what research has to offer to the 
better farmers to stay in business. I under- 
stand that the Congress is contemplat- 
ing—or making a move to increase the 
amount of funds for basic agricultural 
research, 

THE PresipENT. That’s correct. 

Q. How would the administration go 
along with that, sir? 

Tue Present. We favor that. In 
fact, in the new agriculture bill that I 
signed yesterday, there is a substantial 
increase in commitment of the Federal 
Government for the basic research pro- 
gram. I, myself—and you use peanuts as 
an example—have seen production rates 
of peanuts, I’d say, either tripled or quad- 
rupled because of the results of basic 
research. 

In the case of peanuts, the basic find- 
ing was that the less you cultivate peanuts, 
the more they made. We used to culti- 
vate peanuts so much that we destroyed 
the vines, injured them, and created prob- 
lems for the growing nuts. 

But I think that some of the money 
that pays the richest dividend is in the 
field of basic research, because one or two 
scientists who are adequately financed can 
change the basic production rates of 
crops. 
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We've got a lot of needs because of 
changing times. We’re going to have to 
learn how to produce crops with less fuel 
being used. And the environmental stand- 
ards that are being enforced—passed by 
the Congress and obviously enforced by 
us—are making it necessary to produce 
crops with fewer herbicides and insecti- 
cides which we used as a substitute for the 
massive cultivation in the past. 

We also have insects that are growing 
immune to the standard pesticides that 
have been used on the farms for literally 
decades. 

We are now seeing one of our basic in- 
secticides challenged as far as toxicity to 
human beings is concerned, and that’s 
toxaphene. I can close my eyes now and 
smell toxaphene. I’ve lived with it 25 or 
30 years. 

But all these changing demands on 
farmers require that we stay up with the 
basic research. 

I'd like to say one other thing. I hap- 
pen to be a nuclear-trained person, but 
there’s no group in the world that’s more 
eager to take advantage of basic research 
in practical and immediate application 
than farmers. Farmers are not conserva- 
tive at all in the way they produce food 
and feed and fiber. What has always been 
a concern to us in Georgia is trying to 
encourage farmers to wait 2 years or wait 
3 years to let the experiment stations com- 
plete their testing program before the 
farmers adopt it on a massive scale. And 
some of the more successful farmers have, 
in effect, turned their farms automatically 
over into an experiment station which 
they themselves have been willing to 
finance. 

I’ve been part of that. As a small ware- 
houseman that had 200 or 300 farm cus- 
tomers, my farmers, if you came out with 
any sort of a new planting technique or 
cultivating technique or herbicide or pes- 
ticide or curing technique, they were 
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eager to try it out and take all the risks 
themselves. And you quite often would 
say, “Now please, don’t do this yet. It 
hasn’t been proven.” “I don’t care if it’s 
been proven or not. I’m willing to try it 
on my own farm.” 

And the competitive nature in the ag- 
ricultural community has been eager to 
take basic research and, rather than wait 
for a long period of delay in the applied 
research field, they'd just skip over that 
completely and implement basic research 
techniques right on their farm, in the 
production, which I think is a tremendous 
contribution to the country, voluntarily 
carried out by farmers. And so, that makes 
in agriculture, especially, basic research 
pay immediate dividends which it 
wouldn’t pay in many other areas of life 
where basic research is followed by ap- 
plied research and years later by proto- 
type models and then years later by a 
small production model and then later on 
by the final consumer product. Agricul- 
ture shortcircuits all that almost immedi- 
ately and jumps directly from basic re- 
search into full production application. 

I'd like to stay with you longer, but I 
have got to go. I want to say this in clos- 
ing: I don’t claim to know all the an- 
swers about agriculture. It’s my life, and I 
always feel at home when I’m meeting 
with or talking to farm groups like your- 
selves. 

I have learned, as Bob Bergland is 
learning very well, that we have a highly 
diverse agricultural economy in this coun- 
try. It’s our most important industry by 
far. And when I assess in my own mind— 
sometimes in the quietness of my office, 
late at night, looking at a globe—the ad- 
vantages that our country has over per- 
haps competing nations, our agricultural 
production is one of the greatest, constant, 
unshakable advantages, and I’m _ very 
thankful for what the American farm 
family and ranch family have done to give 
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us this advantage. It’s one also that con- 
tributes not to competition leading to 
bloodshed, but it contributes to compe- 
tition leading to peace. 

And I am very grateful that you would 
come here and take a day of your time 
getting to know some of my own fellow 
workers in the White House, and hope 
that the day is productive for you. 

I hope you'll extend my personal best 
wishes to all of your readers and all of 
your friends when you go back home, be- 
cause they’ve got a friend and a farmer 
in the White House. 

Thank you again very much. 

NOTE: The interview began at 1 p.m. in the 
Cabinet Room at the White House. 


The transcript of the interview was released 
on October 1. 


Juvenile Justice Amendments 
of 1977 


Remarks on Signing H.R. 6111 Into Law. 
October 3, 1977 


THE PRESIDENT. Good morning, every- 
body. 

We've assembled here this morning to 
discuss House of Representatives act 6111, 
the Juvenile Delinquency Act of 1977. 

One of the most serious problems that 
faces our country, of course, is that of 
rampant crime. And we know from ex- 
perience and from examining the statistics 
that almost half of the crimes are com- 
mitted by juveniles. We also realize that, 
unfortunately, in our country there has 
been an absence of adequate distinction 
between those juveniles who commit 
serious crimes, such as murder, rape, rob- 
bery, on the one hand, and those who 
commit crimes that are no threat to their 
neighbors, like being a runaway child. 

In many communities of our country, 
these two kinds of crimes—one serious 
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and one not very serious—are treated the 
same, and young people have been in- 
carcerated for long periods of time, who 
have committed offenses that would not 
even be a crime at all if they were adult. 
It costs about $12,000 a year to keep a 
young person in prison. This act very 
wisely draws a sharp distinction between 
these two kinds of crimes. It also en- 
courages local administrators, States, and 
local governments to deinstitutionalize 
those young people who have not commit- 
ted serious crimes. 

We are extending here the Runaway 
Youth Act for 3 years, which I think is a 
good step forward, and in this bill is ade- 
quate financing for this act itself. There’s 
also an allocation in fiscal year 1978 of 
$150 million for juvenile justice under the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion. 

I’m very proud of the work that has 
been done. As you may or may not have 
heard, some of the Senators are not able 
to show up this morning because of other 
business before their body. I’m particu- 
larly sorry that Senator Bayh can’t be 
here. He’s been very instrumental in the 
passage of this act. But we have some of 
the Members of the House behind me 
who have been very effective in dealing 
with this very serious problem of juvenile 
crime—Congressman Pepper and others. 

It’s with a great deal of pleasure that I 
now sign into law act 6111, the Juvenile 
Delinquency Act of 1977. 

[At this point, the President signed H.R. 6111 
into law.) 

I want to congratulate you gentlemen 
behind me for the good work you’ve done. 

REPRESENTATIVE PEPPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we are so grateful for your recogni- 
tion of the importance of trying to pre- 
serve from the area of criminality the 
younger people of the country. We realize 
that any approach to the problem of crime 
is a very difficult one. We’ve tried the or- 
thodox approach. I wish we could, in the 
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future, put more emphasis upon the pre- 
ventive aspects of crime. And I believe we 
can do that best by trying to stop school 
dropouts, trying to provide jobs for the 
younger people, perhaps after school, in 
the summers, give them incentives to do 
creative and constructive work and to live 
useful lives. 

I’m convinced that if we could put into 
effect an effective, adequate preventive 
program, we could reduce crime in this 
country at least 25 percent. I hope this is 
a good beginning in that direction. 

THE PresweENT. Thank you very much. 
It’s not an accident that the foremost 
spokesman for the elderly in this country 
is also Claude Pepper, who’s also—{l/augh- 
ter|—who’s the foremost spokesman for 
young people. 

I want to again thank all of you for 
coming. I think it’s a good step forward 
today. And I believe that if this program 
can be administered effectively through 
LEAA and through the Department of 
HEW, that we'll have a good program 
that will take our Nation forward on fight- 
ing crime, and particularly among the 
young people of our Nation. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:34 a.m. at 
the signing ceremony in the Rose Garden at 
the White House. 

As enacted, H.R. 6111 is Public Law 95-115, 
approved October 3. 


Veterans Disability Compensation 
and Survivor Benefits Act of 1977 


Statement on Signing H.R. 1862 Into Law. 
October 3, 1977 


I am pleased to sign into law H.R. 1862, 
a bill which will provide a 6.6 percent in- 
crease in compensation payments for over 
2 million disabled veterans and their sur- 
vivors. These increases will become effec- 
tive Saturday, October 1, 1977. 
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The enactment of H.R. 1862 carries out 
my recommendation that compensation 
payments be adjusted this year to keep 
pace with the cost of living. 


NOTE: As enacted, H.R. 1862 is Public Law 
95-117, approved October 3. 


Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting 


Nomination of Sharon Percy Rockefeller and 
Gillian M. Sorensen To Be Members of the 
Board of Directors. October 3, 1977 


The President today announced that he 
will nominate Sharon Percy Rockefeller 
and Gillian M. Sorensen to be members of 
the Board of Directors of the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting for terms of 6 
years. 

Rockefeller, 32, of West Virginia, 
would replace Thomas W. Moore, term 
expired. She is an active board member of 
WETA-TV in Washington and served on 
the Advisory Board of Education during 
the Johnson administration. 

Sorensen, 36, is associate producer at 
Talent Associates and assistant producer 
of New York Television Theater. She has 
produced a charity telethon and commer- 
cial television programs and has been in- 
volved in broadcasting and communica- 
tions since 1964. 


National Advisory Committee for 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention 


Appointment of Seven Persons as Members. 
October 3, 1977 


The President today announced that he 
has appointed the following persons as 
members of the National Advisory Com- 
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mittee for Juvenile Justice and Delin- 

quency Prevention for 4-year terms: 

GeorceE P. Be.itsos, of Ames, Iowa. Belitsos, 
30, has been director since 1973 of Youth 
and Shelter Services Inc., a community- 
based corrections and diversion program. He 
is a commissioner of the Iowa Crime Com- 
mission. He previously served as director of 
the Story County Youth Service Bureau, a 
consultant to the Iowa Drug Abuse Au- 
thority, and community program director 
for the Ames YMCA. 


Timotny S. Davis, of Tulsa, Okla. Davis, 23, 
is presently at the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. He worked for Unified Delinquency 
Intervention Service in 1975 as a case man- 
ager, researcher, and evaluator. In 1974 he 
worked as administrative assistant to the 
warden at the Atlanta Correctional Center. 
Davis has done academic research on alterna- 
tives to child institutionalization, urban 
planning on police relations, and zoning and 
segregation patterns. 


Marcaret C. Driscott, of Bridgeport, Conn. 
Driscoll, 65, is chief judge of the Connecti- 
cut Juvenile Court. Before becoming a judge, 
she served as counsel, then legislative coun- 
sel to the Connecticut State Labor Council 
and practiced law in Bridgeport. She is presi- 
dent of the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges. 


STEVEN D. Stark, of Atlanta, Ga. Stark, 25, is 
a student at Yale University Law School. He 
was issues coordinator for the Carter cam- 
paign in 1975 and early 1976 and before 
that was a reporter for several newspapers. 
In 1970 he was a researcher and counselor 
at the Narcotics Treatment Agency in 
Washington. 


BaRBARA T. SyLvESTER, of Florence, S.C. 
Sylvester, 48, is active in civic and com- 
munity affairs in South Carolina. She is a 
member and former chairman of the South 
Carolina Board of Youth Services and a 
former chairman of the State Board of Juve- 
nile Corrections. She worked on the creation 
of the South Carolina Department of Mental 
Retardation and is chairman of the Mum- 
ford G. Fuller Developmental Center Board, 
a community school for retarded children. 

Diana M. Tamez, of San Antonio, Tex. Tamez, 
22, is completing a B.S. in psychology at 
the University of Texas. She works on a child 
abuse project at the Mexican American 
Neighborhood Civic Organization. 
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GENEVIEVE H. Wison, of Baltimore, Md. 
Wilson, 59 has been a housewife since 1958. 
Before that she was an advertising sales 
representative for the Johnson Publishing 
Company in Chicago. She is a director of 
the Children’s Guild in Baltimore, the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews, 
and the Family and Children’s Society. 


Civil Aeronautics Board 


Letter to Donald L. Tucker on the Withdrawal 
of His Nomination To Be a Member of the 
Board. October 3, 1977 


To Don Tucker 

I wish to express to you my sincere and 
deep felt appreciation for your willingness 
to serve in my Administration as a mem- 
ber and Vice Chairman of the Civil Aer- 
onautics Board. 

Nevertheless, I understand the reasons 
which you have given for your request 
that I now withdraw your nomination for 
this position. I will honor your request. 

I have complete confidence in your 
competence and integrity, and regret that 
our nation will be deprived of your good 
services. 

Sincerely, 
Jmummy CarTER 


[The Honorable Don Tucker, State Capitol, 
Tallahassee, Florida] 


NOTE: The text of the letter was made avail- 
able by the White House Press Office. It was 
not issued in the form of a White House press 
release. 


Budget Deferrals 


Message to the Congress. 


October 3, 1977 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In accordance with the Impoundment 

Control Act of 1974, I herewith report 42 

deferrals of fiscal year 1978 funds totalling 
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$1,480.6 million. The deferrals are pri- 
marily routine in nature and do not, in 
most cases, affect program levels. 

The details of each deferral are con- 
tained in the attached reports. 

Jummy CarTER 

The White House, 

October 3, 1977. 


NOTE: The attachments detailing the deferrals 
are printed in the FEDERAL REGISTER of Octo- 
ber 7, 1977. 

The message was announced by the White 
House Press Office. It was not issued in the 
form of a White House press release. 


White House Fellowships 
Executive Order 12012. October 3, 1977 


By virtue of the authority vested in me 
by the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States of America, and as Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 11183, as amended, is 
further amended as follows: 

Section 1. The word “young” is de- 
leted wherever it appears in the preamble 
and in Section 2(a). 

Sec. 2. Section 2(b) (2) is amended to 
read: 

“(2) Are presently early in their chosen 
careers and show exceptional promise of 
future development;”. 

Sec. 3. Section 2(b) (4) is deleted, the 
word “and” is added at the end of Section 
2(b) (3), and Section 2(b) (5) is redes- 
ignated as Section 2(b) (4). 

Sec. 4. Section 2(c) is amended by 
adding “age” after “national origin,”. 

Jummy CarTER 
The White House, 
October 3, 1977. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:15 a.m., October 4, 1977] 


NOTE: The Executive order was not issued in 
the form of a White House press release. 
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UNITED NATIONS 
Address Before the General Assembly. October 4, 1977 


Mr. President, Mr. Secretary General, assembled delegates, and distin- 
guished guests: 

Mr. President, I wish to offer first my congratulations on your elec- 
tion as President of the 32d General Assembly. It gives my own Govern- 
ment particular satisfaction to work under the leadership of a representa- 
tive from Yugoslavia, a nation with which the United States enjoys close 
and valued relations. 

We pledge our cooperation and will depend heavily on your experi- 
ence and skill in guiding these discussions which we are beginning. 

Mr. President, I would also like to express again the high esteem in 
which we hold Secretary General Waldheim. We continue to benefit 
greatly from our close consultations with him, and we place great trust in 
his leadership of this organization. 

Thirty-two years ago, in the cold dawn of the Atomic Age, this orga- 
nization came into being. Its first and its most urgent purpose has been to 
secure peace for an exhausted and ravaged world. 

Present conditions in some respects appear quite hopeful, yet the as- 
surance of peace continues to elude us. Before the end of this century, a 
score of nations could possess nuclear weapons. If this should happen, the 
world that we leave our children will mock our own hopes for peace. 

The level of nuclear armaments could grow by tens of thousands, and 
the same situation could well occur with advanced conventional weapons. 
The temptation to use these weapons, for fear that someone else might do 
it first, would be almost irresistible. 

The ever-growing trade in conventional arms subverts international 
commerce from a force for peace to a caterer for war. 

Violence, terrorism, assassination, undeclared wars all threaten to 
destroy the restraint and the moderation that must become the dominant 
characteristic of our age. 

Unless we establish a code of international behavior in which the 
resort to violence becomes increasingly irrelevant to the pursuit of national 
interests, we will crush the world’s dreams for human development and 
the full flowering of human freedom. 

We have already become a global community, but only in the sense 
that we face common problems and we share for good or evil a common 
future. In this community, power to solve the world’s problems, partic- 
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ularly economic and political power, no longer lies solely in the hands of a 
few nations. 

Power is now widely shared among many nations with different cul- 
tures and different histories and different aspirations. The question is 
whether we will allow our differences to defeat us or whether we will 
work together to realize our common hopes for peace. 

Today I want to address the major dimensions of peace and the role 
the United States intends to play in limiting and reducing all armaments, 
controlling nuclear technology, restricting the arms trade, and settling 
disputes by peaceful means. 

When atomic weapons were used for the first time, Winston Church- 
ill described the power of the atom as a revelation long, mercifully with- 
held from man. Since then we have learned in Diirrenmatt’s chilling 
words that “what has once been thought can never be un-thought.” 

If we are to have any assurance that our children are to live out their 
lives in a world which satisfies our hope—or that they will have a chance 
to live at all—we must finally come to terms with this enormous nuclear 
force and turn it exclusively to beneficial ends. 

Peace will not be assured until the weapons of war are finally put 
away. While we work toward that goal, nations will want sufficient arms 
to preserve their security. 

The United States purpose is to insure peace. It is for that reason 
that our military posture and our alliances will remain as strong as neces- 
sary to deter attack. However, the security of the global community can- 
not forever rest on a balance of terror. 

In the past, war has been accepted as the ultimate arbiter of disputes 
among nations. But in the nuclear era we can no longer think of war as 
merely a continuation of diplomacy by other means. Nuclear war cannot 
be measured by the archaic standards of victory or defeat. 

This stark reality imposes on the United States and the Soviet Union 
an awesome and special responsibility. The United States is engaged, 
along with other nations, in a broad range of negotiations. In strategic 
arms limitation talks, we and the Soviets are within sight of a significant 
agreement in limiting the total numbers of weapons and in restricting 
certain categories of weapons of special concern to each of us. We can also 
start the crucial process of curbing the relentless march of technological 
development which makes nuclear weapons ever more difficult to control. 

We must look beyond the present and work to prevent the critical 
threats and instabilities of the future. In the principles of self-restraint, 
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reciprocity, and mutual accommodation of interests, if these are observed, 
then the United States and the Soviet Union will not only succeed in limit- 
ing weapons but will also create a foundation of better relations in other 
spheres of interest. 

The United States is willing to go as far as possible, consistent with 
our security interest, in limiting and reducing our nuclear weapons. On a 
reciprocal basis we are willing now to reduce them by 10 percent or 20 
percent, even 50 percent. Then we will work for further reductions to a 
world truly free of nuclear weapons. 

The United States also recognizes a threat of continued testing of 
nuclear explosives. 

Negotiations for a comprehensive ban on nuclear explosions are now 
being conducted by the United States, the United Kingdom, and the 
Soviet Union. As in other areas where vital national security interests are 
engaged, agreements must be verifiable and fair. They must be seen by all 
the parties as serving a longer term interest that justifies the restraints 
of the moment. 

The longer term interest in this instance is to close one more avenue 
of nuclear competition and thereby demonstrate to all the world that the 
major nuclear powers take seriously our obligations to reduce the threat 
of nuclear catastrophe. 

My country believes that the time has come to end all explosions of 
nuclear devices, no matter what their claimed justification, peaceful or 
military, and we appreciate the efforts of other nations to reach this same 
goal. 

During the past 9 months, I have expressed the special importance 
that we attach to controlling nuclear proliferation. But I fear that many 
do not understand why the United States feels as it does. 

Why is it so important to avoid the chance that 1 or 2 or 10 other 
nations might acquire | or 2 or 10 nuclear weapons of their own? 

Let me try to explain why I deeply believe that this is one of the 
greatest challenges that we face in the next quarter of a century. 

It’s a truism that nuclear weapons are a powerful deterrent. They 
are a deterrent because they threaten. They could be used for terrorism 
or blackmail as well as for war. But they threaten not just the intended 
enemy, they threaten every nation, combatant or noncombatant alike. 
That is why all of us must be concerned. 

Let me be frank. The existence of nuclear weapons in the United 
States and the Soviet Union, in Great Britain, France, and China, is 
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something that we cannot undo except by the painstaking process of nego- 
tiation. But the existence of these weapons does not mean that other 
nations need to develop their own weapons any more than it provides a 
reason for those of us who have them to share them with others. 

Rather, it imposes two solemn obligations on the nations which have 
the capacity to export nuclear fuel and nuclear technology—the obliga- 
tions to meet legitimate energy needs and, in doing so, to insure that 
nothing that we export contributes directly or indirectly to the production 
of nuclear explosives. That is why the supplier nations are seeking a 
common policy, and that is why the United States and the Soviet Union, 
even as we struggle to find common ground in the SALT talks, have 
already moved closer toward agreement and cooperation in our efforts to 
limit nuclear proliferation. 

I believe that the London Suppliers Group must conclude its work 
as it’s presently constituted so that the world security will be safeguarded 
from the pressures of commercial competition. We have learned it is not 
enough to safeguard just some facilities or some materials. Full-scope, 
comprehensive safeguards are necessary. 

Two weeks from now in our own country, more than 30 supplier and 
consuming nations will convene for the International Fuel Cycle Evalua- 
tion, which we proposed last spring. For the next several years experts 
will work together on every facet of the nuclear fuel cycle. 

The scientists and the policymakers of these nations will face a tre- 
mendous challenge. We know that by the year 2000, nuclear power re- 
actors could be producing enough plutonium to make tens of thousands of 
bombs every year. 

I believe from my own personal knowledge of this issue that there are 
ways to solve the problems that we face. I believe that there are alternative 
fuel cycles that can be managed safely on a global basis. I hope, therefore, 
that the International Fuel Cycle Evaluation will have the support and 
the encouragement of every nation. 

I’ve heard it said that efforts to control nuclear proliferation are 
futile, that the genie is already out of the bottle. I do not believe this to 
be true. It should not be forgotten that for 25 years the nuclear club did 
not expand its membership. By genuine cooperation, we can make certain 
that this terrible club expands no further. 

Now, I’ve talked about the special problems of nuclear arms control 
and nuclear proliferation at length. Let me turn to the problem of con- 
ventional arms control, which affects potentially or directly every nation 
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represented in this great hall. This is not a matter for the future, even the 
near future, but of the immediate present. Worldwide military expendi- 
tures are now in the neighborhood of $300 billion a year. 

Last year the nations of the world spent more than 60 times as 
much—60 times as much—equipping each soldier as we spent educat- 
ing each child. The industrial nations spent the most money, but the rate 
of growth in military spending is faster in the developing world. 

While only a handful of states produce sophisticated weapons, the 
number of nations which seek to purchase these weapons is expanding 
rapidly. 

The conventional arms race both causes and feeds on the threat of 
larger and more deadly wars. It levies an enormous burden on an already 
troubled world economy. 

For our part, the United States has now begun to reduce its arms 
exports. Our aim is to reduce both the quantity and the deadliness of 
the weapons that we sell. We have already taken the first few steps, but 
we cannot go very far alone. Nations whose neighbors are purchasing 
large quantities of arms feel constrained to do the same. Supplier nations 
who practice restraint in arms sales sometimes find that they simply lose 
valuable commercial markets to other suppliers. 

We hope to work with other supplier nations to cut back on the flow 
of arms and to reduce the rate at which the most advanced and sophisti- 
cated weapon technologies spread around the world. We do not expect 
this task to be easy or to produce instant results. But we are committed 
to stop the spiral of increasing sale of weapons. 

Equally important, we hope that purchaser nations, individually 
and through regional organizations, will limit their arms imports. We are 
ready to provide to some nations the necessary means for legitimate self- 
defense, but we are also eager to work with any nation or region in order 
to decrease the need for more numerous, more deadly, and ever more 
expensive weapons. 

Fourteen years ago one of my predecessors spoke in this very room 
under circumstances that in certain ways resembled these. It was a time, 
he said, of comparative calm, and there was an atmosphere of rising hope 
about the prospect of controlling nuclear energy. 

The first specific step had been taken to limit the nuclear arms 
race—a test ban treaty signed by nearly a hundred nations. 

But the succeeding years did not live up to the optimistic prospect 
John F. Kennedy placed before this assembly, because as a community 
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of nations, we failed to address the deepest sources of potential conflict 
among us. 

As we seek to establish the principles of détente among the major 
nuclear powers, we believe that these principles must also apply in re- 
gional conflicts. 

The United States is committed to the peaceful settlement of dif- 
ferences. We are committed to the strengthening of the peacemaking 
capabilities of the United Nations and regional organizations, such as 
the Organization of African Unity and the Organization of American 
States. 

The United States supports Great Britain’s efforts to bring about a 
peaceful, rapid transition to majority rule and independence in Zim- 
babwe. We have joined other members of the Security Council last 
week and also the Secretary General in efforts to bring about independ- 
ence and democratic rule in Namibia. We are pleased with the level of 
cooperation that we have achieved with the leaders of the nations in 
the area, as well as those people who are struggling for independence. 

We urge South Africa and other nations to support the proposed 
solution to the problems in Zimbabwe and to cooperate still more closely 
in providing for a smooth and prompt transition in Namibia. But it is 
essential that all outside nations exercise restraint in their actions in 
Zimbabwe and Namibia so that we can bring about this majority rule 
and avoid a widening war that could engulf the southern half of the 
African Continent. 

Of all the regional conflicts in the world, none holds more menace 
than the Middle East. War there has already carried the world to the 
edge of nuclear confrontation. It has already disrupted the world econ- 
omy and imposed severe hardships on the people in the developed and 
the developing nations alike. 

So, true peace—peace embodied in binding treaties—is essential. 
It will be in the interest of the Israelis and the Arabs. It is in the interest 
of the American people. It is in the interest of the entire world. 

The United Nations Security Council has provided the basis for 
peace in Resolutions 242 and 338, but negotiations in good faith by all 
parties is needed to give substance to peace. 

Such good faith negotiations must be inspired by a recognition that 
all nations in the area—Israel and the Arab countries—have a right to 
exist in peace, with early establishment of economic and cultural ex- 
change and of normal diplomatic relations. Peace must include a process 
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in which the bitter divisions of generations, even centuries, hatreds and 
suspicions can be overcome. Negotiations cannot be successful if any of 
the parties harbor the deceitful view that peace is simply an interlude in 
which to prepare for war. 

Good faith negotiations will also require acceptance by all sides of 
the fundamental rights and interests of everyone involved. 

For Israel this means borders that are recognized and secure. Security 
arrangements are crucial to a nation that has fought for its survival in each 
of the last four decades. The commitment of the United States to Israel’s 
security is unquestionable. 

For the Arabs, the legitimate rights of the Palestinian people must be 
recognized. One of the things that binds the American people to Israel 
is our shared respect for human rights and the courage with which Israel 
has defended such rights. It is clear that a true and lasting peace in the 
Middle East must also respect the rights of all peoples of the area. How 
these rights are to be defined and implemented is, of course, for the inter- 
ested parties to decide in detailed negotiations and not for us to dictate. 

We do not intend to impose, from the outside, a settlement on the 
nations of the Middle East. 

The United States has been meeting with the foreign ministers of 
Israel and the Arab nations involved in the search for peace. We are stay- 
ing in close contact with the Soviet Union, with whom we share responsi- 
bility for reconvening the Geneva conference. 

As a result of these consultations, the Soviet Union and the United 
States have agreed to call for the resumption of the Geneva conference 
before the end of this year. 

While a number of procedural questions remain, if the parties con- 
tinue to act in good faith, I believe that these questions can be answered. 


The major powers have a special responsibility to act with restraint 
in areas of the world where they have competing interests, because the 
association of these interests with local rivalries and conflicts can lead to 
serious confrontation. 


In the Indian Ocean area, neither we nor the Soviet Union has a 
large military presence, nor is there a rapidly mounting competition be- 
tween us. 


Restraint in the area may well begin with a mutual effort to stabilize 
our presence and to avoid an escalation in military competition. Then 
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both sides can consider how our military activities in the Indian Ocean, 
this whole area, might be even.further reduced. 

The peaceful settlement of differences is, of course, essential. The 
United States is willing to abide by that principle, as in the case of the 
recently signed Panama Canal treaties. Once ratified, these treaties can 
transform the U.S.-Panama relationship into one that permanently pro- 
tects the interests and respects the sovereignty of both our countries. 

We have all survived and surmounted major challenges since the 
United Nations was founded. But we can accelerate progress even in a 
world of ever-increasing diversity. 

A commitment to strengthen international institutions is vital. But 
progress lies also in our own national policies. We can work together to 
form a community of peace if we accept the kind of obligations that I 
have suggested today. 

To summarize: first, an obligation to remove the threat of nuclear 
weaponry, to reverse the buildup of armaments and their trade, and to 
conclude bilateral and multilateral arms control agreements that can 
bring security to all of us. In order to reduce the reliance of nations on 
nuclear weaponry, I hereby solemnly declare on behalf of the United 
States that we will not use nuclear weapons except in self-defense; that is, 
in circumstances of an actual nuclear or conventional attack on the United 
States, our territories, or Armed Forces, or such an attack on our allies. 

In addition, we hope that initiatives by the Western nations to secure 
mutual and balanced force reductions in Europe will be met by equal 
response from the Warsaw Pact countries. 

Second, an obligation to show restraint in areas of tension, to negoti- 
ate disputes and settle them peacefully, and to strengthen peacemaking 
capabilities of the United Nations and regional organizations. 

And finally, an effort by all nations, East as well as West, North as 
well as South, to fulfill mankind’s aspirations for human development and 
human freedom. It is to meet these basic demands that we build govern- 
ments and seek peace. 

We must share these obligations for our own mutual survival and our 
own mutual prosperity. 

We can see a world at peace. We can work for a world without want. 
We can build a global community dedicated to these purposes and to 
human dignity. 

The view that I have sketched for you today is that of only one 
leader in only one nation. However wealthy and powerful the United 
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States may be, however capable of leadership, this power is increasingly 
only relative. The leadership increasingly is in need of being shared. 
No nation has a monopoly ef vision, of creativity, or of ideas. Bring- 
ing these together from many nations is our common responsibility and 
our common challenge. For only in these ways can the idea of a peaceful 


global community grow and prosper. 


Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:20 a.m. in the General Assembly Hall. 
Prior to his remarks, the President met briefly with United Nations Secretary General 
Kurt Waldheim and General Assembly President Lazar Mojsov. 





United Nations 


Remarks at a Working Luncheon for Officials 
of African Nations. October 4, 1977 


That’s the briefest speech I’ve ever 
heard Andy Young make. [Laughter] 

It is an honor for me to meet with the 
distinguished representatives of so many 
countries in Africa. President Machel 
and I were just noticing that we have 
50 States in our Nation and about 220 
million people. In Africa, there are also 
about 220 million people—49 states now; 
Zimbabwe will be 50 and Namibia will 
be 51. 

In the past, we have not always en- 
joyed as close a spirit of friendship and 
cooperation with the nations of Africa as 
we would have liked. I think it’s accurate 
to say, however, within the last 9 months, 
because of the good services of our Sec- 
retary of State, Cy Vance, and our Am- 
bassador to the United Nations, Andrew 
Young, that those relations have im- 
proved greatly, and we are very thankful 
for this progress. 

Our purpose is the same as yours—to 
see a strong, vigorous, free, and prosper- 
ous Africa with as much of the control 
of government as possible in the hands 
of the residents of your countries. We 


believe in majority rule. We believe in 
human rights. We believe in peace. And 
we, of course, also believe in strong har- 
mony among neighbors and also between 
ourselves and you across the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

This luncheon is a chance for me to get 
acquainted with all of you, and we are 
very eager for this chance to grow into 
closer and more constant consultations 
between myself, all of you, and the leaders 
of your great countries. 

We have benefited greatly in the evo- 
lution of our own national policy from 
close consultation with many of you. I 
believe that our purposes are the same as 
yours. 

We face together the problem of how 
to resolve the Rhodesian, Zimbabwe 
question. Our own cooperation with the 
British, with the Organization of African 
Unity, with the strong leaders of nations 
who are neighbors of Zimbabwe have 
been very helpful in forming a common 
purpose. And now this question, as you 
know, has been presented to the United 
Nations. As the months ahead give us an 
opportunity for increasing realization of 
our hopes for majority rule and peace in 
Zimbabwe, we would welcome your con- 
stant advice and counsel about how we 
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can use the influence of the United States 
in the most constructive way. 

Of course, we are also dedicated to 
carrying out the resolutions which already 
exist concerning Namibia, and we hope 
for early and complete peace in the Horn 
of Africa. And we are eager to cooperate 
with you in these noble efforts. 

I might add, also, that we want to have 
very close and friendly bilateral relation- 
ships between the United States and every 
one of your countries. We now have about 
2,000 Peace Corps volunteers in 23 na- 
tions in Africa. In the past, I know that 
this has been an effort about which there 
has been some doubt. But if you have a 
special need for technical help or help 
with agriculture, education, health, if you 
would let me know or Secretary of State 
Vance or Ambassador Andrew Young, we 
would be glad to participate with you on 
this basis, with your having control, of 
course, over how these volunteers might 
strengthen the ties between our country 
and yours. 

We do this and offer this in a spirit of 
partnership and equality. And, of course, 
we also welcome delegations of your own 
citizens or individual students or others, 
who would like to come to our country 
and to learn about us and to form closer 
ties of friendship between our people. 

I might close by saying that we are very 
eager to have a reduction in expenditures 
for weapons and arms, as I mentioned in 
my speech this morning. We have a sub- 
stantial aid program. Our hopes would be 
that this could be in the form of humani- 
tarian aid and not military aid. 

We need to understand your special 
problems and your special hopes and 
dreams and aspirations for the future so 
that the opportunities in your own coun- 
try might be realized. And I would per- 
sonally appreciate direct communication 
from the leaders of your nations if a spe- 
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cial occasion should arise where the 
United States might be of help in some 
matter that is important to your people. 

Again, let me say how deeply grateful 
I am for the honor of meeting all of you. 
We share a common purpose. Friendship 
can bind us together, and I’m very eager 
to meet you more than halfway. 

I hope that those of you who represent 
your countries here will extend my heart- 
iest and personal best wishes to the leaders 
of your country. And I know that many of 
them have been here already; some will 
come next year. And I look forward to a 
chance in the future, perhaps, of visiting 
your nation, to extend a stronger expres- 
sion of friendship from the United States 
to the people whom you represent. 

Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 2:03 p.m. at the 
headquarters of the U.S. Mission to the United 
Nations in New York City. The President 


hosted the luncheon for foreign ministers and 
heads of delegations to the United Nations. 


Natural Gas Deregulation 
October 4, 1977 


Statement on Senate Action. 


This legislation is unacceptable. it is an 
injustice to the working people of this 
country. 

The bill passed by the House is a fair 
one and one that I and the American 
people can support. I hope and expect 
that a reasonable bill will emerge from the 
conference committee and be approved by 
both Houses. 

I look forward to signing legislation 
that provides adequate production incen- 
tives while protecting the interests of 
American consumers. I will not sign an 
unfair bill. 

NoTE: The statement was made available 
by the White House Press Office. It was not 


issued in the form of a White House press 
release. 
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United Nations 


Remarks to Members of the U.S. Delegation 
and U.S. Officials of the United Nations 
Secretariat. October 4, 1977 


In case you’re wondering, additionally, 
who I am, I’m the one who works for 
Andy Young. [Laughter] 

I know it’s not appropriate for me to 
charge you with a special responsibility 
just to our own great Nation alone, be- 
cause in a special way you represent the 
United States in an expanded role. You 
work in the international community 
which we were very grateful to have 
come, with its headquarters, to our free 
country. 

In the past years there has been, I 
think, a constant growth in the influence 
of the United Nations. And more and 
more, there has been a realization that 
without the U.N. there could be no reso- 
lution of any regional disputes and prob- 
lems and the realization of hopes that, if 


thwarted, could possibly even embroil our 
own country in warfare quite unneces- 
sarily. 


I, myself, have a deep commitment to 
the United Nations and want to see its 
role expanded in the future. The world is 
too complex to be dealt with even as well 
as in the past by one powerful country or 
three or four powerful countries. The 
other nations of the world resent it, and 
it’s much better to have a forum where 
each nation’s voice can be heard. 

I want to say, also, that there’s a special 
reason for the U.N. to be in our country. 
This kind of a kinship sometimes goes un- 
recognized because our Nation for the last 
200 years has, in effect, done what the 
United Nations has done in the last 32 
years. 

There’s hardly a country represented 
in this body now or its predecessors that 
doesn’t have citizens who come to our 
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country to learn how to get along with 
one another, to share religious compat- 
ibilities and differences, to compare so- 
cial compatibilities and differences, to 
share past political compatibilities and 
differences. 

Those who have been mortal enemies 
in the heart of Europe or in Africa or 
other parts of the world, when they come 
here to our country to be citizens, they’ve 
had to learn to live in harmony. And at 
the same time, they’ve also preserved their 
own precious heritage in a unique and 
very proud and effective way. 

The foundation of the United Nations, 
as you know, is similar to our own. The 
Charter of the United Nations, signed in 
1945, I believe, has as its basic premise 
individual freedom, the reaching for a 
higher capacity for human life, existence 
with the worth of each human protected, 
a search for equality of opportunity. 
These kinds of bases, not coincidentally, 
exist in both our own Constitution and 
Declaration of Independence and in the 
United Nations Charter. 

I think it’s accurate to say that there 
is a growing realization that the United 
Nations is accepted better by the Ameri- 
can people. It hasn’t always been a fact 
that the U.N. could take the major re- 
sponsibility in a potential trouble spot 
like Namibia and retain that role, deal 
with South Africa, deal with SWAPO, 
deal with the other nations in southern 
Africa, deal with the other parts of the 
world who are interested. 

I know that as far as our own role is 
concerned in Zimbabwe, we and the 
British are very eager to see the United 
Nations come in and play a larger and 
larger role. 

Just the prevention of war is certainly 
not enough. But the enhancement of ed- 
ucation opportunities, better health care 
for the people of the world, a searching 
out of commerce, dealing with the laws 
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of the seas and elimination of racism and 
many other of the most complicated and 
challenging confrontations with human 
beings are now being channeled more and 
more into the United Nations. 

I know that you’re searching, along 
with others who administer the U.N. for 
a better way to spend the limited amount 
of money that’s available to you, and the 
organization of the structure of the United 
Nations is being reexamined. And this is 
compatible with governments through- 
out the world. 

I'd like to say in closing that I, person- 
ally, am deeply indebted to you. We have 
a fine delegation at the United Nations. 
Without any derrogation at all to past 
ambassadors here, I want to say that I’m 
extremely proud of what Andrew Young 
is, what he means, what he says, what he 
does, what he stands for. In my opinion, 
he epitomizes in many ways the greatness 
of our own country. And the new har- 
monious relationship that now exists be- 
tween our own country and some of the 
developing nations of the world can be 
credited directly to the influence of 
Andrew Young and the trust that those 
deprived people have in him. 

He’s one of those Americans whose 
ancestors came here, perhaps involuntar- 
ily—{laughter and applause|—but you 
can see how well he’s done. [Laughter] 
And I’m very glad politically to have him 
on my side. But ! think this does illus- 
trate very clearly what our country is and 
what it’s made of itself, and what the 
United Nations is and what it is making 
of itself, because some of the finest ex- 
pressions of hope and commitment in the 
international community have not yet 
been realized. 

Many of our realizations were slow in 
coming. As you well know, when our 
country was founded there was a premise 
that slavery was accepted, although we 
were founded on a basis of equality and 
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freedom. And it’s been in recent years 
that women had a right to vote and 
young people had a right to vote and we 
could elect our United States Senators 
directly, and so forth. Our country has 
grown with the last two centuries’ experi- 
ence. And we still have a long way to go 
before we-can assure that the future of 
the international community will be 
based on peace and that people with di- 
verse interests can indeed live with mu- 
tual respect and in harmony. 

I came here as a candidate to speak 
about the proliferation of nuclear weap- 
ons. And I came back last spring as a 
new President to speak about human 
rights. And I came here again this morn- 
ing to speak about the elimination of a 
threat of war. So, I think I’ve already 
demonstrated my deep commitment to 
the institution which you serve so well. 

So, I’m proud of you, and I hope that 
my own administration, our United Na- 
tions delegation, our State Department, 
and other aspects of it will make you 
proud. 

I think as we deal with the North- 
South question, which is one of the most 
difficult of all, it’s accurate to say that 
we've had similar struggle within the 
United States, too. And perhaps I’ve 
proven that if you struggle long enough, 
the Southerners don’t have to worry about 
eventually coming out on top. So, we’ve 
got a long way to go. We’ll go there to- 
gether. 

I hope that we can learn as a nation 
from the harmony in the United Nations, 
and I hope that your organization, the 
United Nations, can also learn from the 
great experience of what I still consider 
to be the greatest country on Earth, the 
United States. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 5:49 p.m. at 
the United Nations Building in New York City. 
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United Nations 


Remarks at a Working Dinner for Officials of 
Western and Eastern European Nations. 


October 4, 1977 


It’s very nice for a President to have an 
Ambassador who when he’s unpopular 
takes the blame and when he’s popular 
gives the President the credit for it. 
[Laughter] 


There were a few months ago when I 
had doubts about Andrew Young— 
[laughter|—and his popularity with the 
American people. But I think all of you 
have seen very clearly that he’s now one 
of the greatest international assets that we 
have, and the American people now 
recognize that. And, Andy, I want to 
thank you for it. 

I’ve had a delightful day here as Presi- 
dent of our country, visiting the dis- 
tinguished representatives of so many na- 
tions around the world. And this evening 
during the meal I had a chance to come 
around and meet all of you. And to think 
for just a moment about the remarkable 
harmony that exists here between or 
among diplomats and foreign ministers, 
prime ministers, presidents, whose people 
share even as deep or even deeper a feel- 
ing of friendship to one another and a 
yearning of peace and harmony and 
mutual commitment to solving problems. 
And at the same time we go ahead mount- 
ing armaments races, and we have diffi- 
culty communicating with one another at 
the top level. And there’s often an in- 
ability to bridge a gap which separates 
our people. 


I think that in a remarkable way we 
have an opportunity to correct that defect 
in our societal arrangement. The United 
Nations has been an entity now for 32 
years, I believe. We’re very proud of the 
fact that its basic home is here. But many 
of you share in a commitment that it’s 
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your home, too. And I think there’s a 
growing awareness among ourselves and 
the Soviets and the Israelis, and the Arab 
countries, the African nations, and those 
in the Far East, that this is a place to 
bring our challenges and our problems and 
our differences and our opportunities and 
our dreams, and hopefully, to get other 
nations to join in a common understand- 
ing of the realization of those hopes and 
the resolution of differences. 

As President of one of the great na- 
tions, I’m very eager to do everything I 
can to show the world that we have con- 
fidence in the community-of-nations ap- 
proach. We realize that power and might 
and influence and strength and economic 
well-being can’t provide leadership unless 
there is a community of effort. And as a 
newcomer to the international scene, as a 
newcomer even to the National Govern- 
ment in our own country, I’ve already 
benefited greatly from my contact with 
many of you and the leaders from your 
own countries. You’ve been very helpful 
to me in giving me advice and counsel 
privately, sometimes publicly, which I 
also appreciate. And we hope to learn in 
the process, and I think we have learned 
some things. 

We have a great opportunity to move 
forward in the next few years. There are 
some crises that must be addressed be- 
tween qurselves and the Soviet Union, in 
the SALT talks and the elimination of 
testing of nuclear weapons and the elimi- 
nation of explosives from countries that 
don’t have them, as I mentioned today in 
my talk, and the questions in the Middle 
East, in southern Africa, in the recogni- 
tion of newborn nations, and the allevia- 
tion of disharmonies that still exist from 
past wars. 

Those things are challenges to us all. 
And this is a challenge that’s so great that 
it’s just imperative that we work to- 
gether—not in a quiescent or quiet or 
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reticent way, but in a constructive, force- 
ful, and courageous fashion, because 
there’s no doubt in my mind that among 
our people there is an intense desire for 
harmony and friendship. The leaders 
sometimes are the obstacle to the realiza- 
tion of those hopes that exist among those 
who have put us in powerful offices. 

I would like to say in closing that we 
are very grateful to have you here with us 
tonight. It’s an honor for us to welcome 
you. Those of you who are not heads of 
state, I’ve had a chance either to meet 
with your own chosen leaders or will soon 
be taking advantage of that opportunity. 
And this again is a way for the American 
people to learn about the common prob- 
lems that we face and the need for closer 
attention to those at all levels of govern- 
ment. 


And this is a time, also, to break down 
barriers that exist to trade, to tourism, to 
share the battle against hunger and 
disease and poverty, and to share the bat- 
tle against disease. 


These are challenges I hope we can 
face, once we eliminate the threat of war 
and remove our deep and debilitating 
commitment to the purchase of weapons 
and threat of nuclear destruction. The 
challenge is there for us. I think we have 
a great and exciting prospect in the years 
to come. 


You know these things better than I. 
And I’m very proud of a chance to make 
friends here tonight and to let you know 
that the commitment of our Nation is to 
join with you in these high and exciting 
and challenging and difficult common 
purposes for a brighter future. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:40 p.m. at 
the headquarters of the U.S. Mission to the 
United Nations in New York City. The Presi- 
dent hosted the dinner for foreign ministers 
and heads of delegations to the United 
Nations. 
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Geneva Peace Conference on the 
Middle East 


United States-Israel Joint Statement Issued 
Following a Meeting Between the President 
and Israeli Foreign Minister Moshe Dayan. 


October 5, 1977 


The USS. and Israel agree that Security 
Council Resolutions 242 and 338 remain 
the agreed basis for the resumption of the 
Geneva Peace Conference and that all 
the understandings and agreements be- 
tween them on this subject remain in 
force. 

Proposals for removing remaining ob- 
stacles to reconvening the Geneva Con- 
ference were developed. Foreign Minister 
Dayan will consult his Government on 
the results of these discussions. Secretary 
Vance will discuss these proposals with 
the other parties to the Geneva Confer- 
ence. 

Acceptance of the Joint U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
Statement of October 1, 1977, by the 
parties is not a prerequisite for the re- 
convening and conduct of the Geneva 
Conference. 


NOTE: The text of the joint statement was 
released at New York, N.Y. 


New York City 


Exchange With Reporters Following a Tour 


of the South Bronx. October 5, 1977 

THE Present. [Inaudible|—but I was 
encouraged in some way, because there 
is obviously—{inaudible|—to rebuild 
this. And the Public Housing Authority 
in New York, which is well-known as 
probably the best in the Nation, has 
done a superb job. 

I have asked the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, Secretary 
Pat Harris, who was with me this morn- 
ing, to work closely with the Interior De- 
partment in putting down some plans 
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along with the city and State for recrea- 
tion areas and park areas in regions 
where buildings need to be destroyed. 

And our CETA funds, training pro- 
grams can provide employment for peo- 
ple to rebuild their own neighborhoods 
and, of course, with the public works 
programs that we put through the Con- 
gress now, we have a good chance to 
renovate that area. 

We'll put together a comprehensive 
plan, working with Mayor Beame both 
while he’s mayor and, I hope, after he’s 
no longer mayor—and the new mayor of 
New York. I think we will have a good 
prospect 

Reporter. You once said you thought 
New York City has changed for the bet- 
ter in the last few years under Mayor 
Beame. Have 

THE PRESIDENT. It has. 

Q. Did you change your mind after 
your tour—{inaudible]. 

Tue Presment. No, I _ haven't 
changed my mind. I think even among 
the people who live in the South Bronx 
and who are very disturbed about their 
own neighborhoods, that there’s a spirit 
of hope, and I think that there’s a spirit 
of determination to take what they still 
have—there is a friendly attitude toward 
me, toward Mayor Beame—{inaudible]. 

I believe that in the last 2 years there 
has been a substantial transformation for 
the better in the general attitude of New 
Yorkers, and I think they are confident— 
[inaudible]. 

Q. Sir, could you tell us what job you 
might consider Mayor Beame for in 
Washington? 

THE Preswent. Well, I particularly 
need him in government, tying together 
in a more forceful way the different 
levels of government, because the Fed- 
eral Government can’t deal with these 
problems alone. 

Of course, almost all of the South Bronx 
property, outside of government hous- 
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ing—{inaudible|—are owned by private 
citizens. So, that’s a resource that we 
haven’t adequately tapped. And with his 
superb experience and background and 
knowledge, that’s one area that I see a 
possibility of—{inaudible|—but I won’t 
expect him to make a decision all alone. 
If he is willing to help me I'd like to work 
closely with him on a nationwide basis, 
for making sure that the different levels 
of government can work in harmony. 

Q. Would there be an official appoint- 
ment for Mr. Beame, or would this be in 
an unofficial capacity? 

THE Present. Well, I would prefer 
an Official capacity, but that would be— 
[inaudible]. 

Q. Can you make a suggestion about 
what type of office? 

Tue Preswent. No, I think that’s 
something that ought to be announced 
later on. 

Q. Mr. President, were you upset at all 
by Mr. Koch’s giving you that letter yes- 
terday, objecting to your position? 

THE PrREsIDENT. No, not at all. No, I 
was glad to see Mr. Koch. I think it’s a 
completely logical thing for him to ex- 
press his concern to me, and I was not 
disturbed at all. 

Q. Will the letter, sir, in any way jeop- 
ardize your relationship with New York 
City through Mr. Koch? 

THE Preswwent. Of course not. Ed 
Koch expressed some of the concerns in 
his letter that I feel myself. We've ob- 
viously got a very difficult job as a nego- 
tiator, a mediator, and an interested party 
in the Middle East. We have ties with 
Israel that are absolutely unshakable. The 
security of Israel is vital to the security of 
our own country. 

We had meetings last night for 4, 5, 6 
hours—I don’t know exactly how long— 
with Foreign Minister Dayan. I met with 
the Foreign Minister of Egypt, Mr. 
Fahmy, yesterday. Cy Vance is meeting 
this morning with the Foreign Minister 
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of Syria. And we’re continuing our dis- 
cussions with all the interested parties. 

I'll be meeting today with the Foreign 
Minister of Lebanon. So, I think that a 
public expression of concern is completely 
legitimate, and I don’t feel badly about it 
at all. 

Q. Won’t you come back and campaign 
for Mr. Koch in New York? 

Tue Present. I don’t know about 
that. I really don’t think I need to. And I 
doubt that I'll be able to come back before 
the election. 

Q. [Inaudible|—microphones, set up at 
the heliport, prepared for you to make a 
statement in behalf of the Koch candidacy 
for mayor. You apparently at the last 
minute 

THE PresiDENT. I didn’t know about 
that. 

QO. changed your mind. You did not 
know about that at all? 

THE PreEsIDENT. No, I didn’t. I didn’t 
know it. 

Q. Your advance people didn’t discuss 
this with you at all? 

Tue PresipENnT. No, I never heard 
about that. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 10:15 a.m. out- 
side the U.N. Plaza Hotel. 

Earlier in the day, the President and Mayor 
Abraham Beame of New York City met at the 


U.N. Plaza Hotel and then proceeded to the 
South Bronx area of the city for the tour. 


New York City 


Statement by the President. 


October 5, 1977 


When I addressed the United States 
Conference of Mayors last year, I com- 
mitted this administration to develop a 
long-term, comprehensive urban policy. 
I pledged an overall strategy to improve 
the quality of life and strengthen the 
economic base of this Nation’s cities. 

In the first 8 months of my administra- 
tion, I believe that we have taken sig- 
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nificant steps to begin to fulfill that com- 
mitment, while at the same time preserv- 
ing sound budget policy. The brief list 
below of the new fiscal and economic 
assistance provided to New York this year 
indicates the importance that I attach to 
helping our distressed urban areas. 

The steps this administration has taken 
over the past 8 months represent a strong 
beginning, but they will not substitute 
for a comprehensive urban policy. 

The Cabinet-level Urban and Regional 
Policy Group is formulating a long-term 
program that will address the critical 
problems facing residents of urban 
areas. The initiatives this group will rec- 
ommend will provide particular benefits 
for cities such as New York. 


Summarized below are significant ad- 
ministration actions which will provide 
fiscal or economic relief for New York 
City: 

1. New Social Services Authorization 


I am announcing today my approval 
of a settlement of $543 million against 
$2.4 billion in claims under the Title XX 
Social Services program, subject to con- 
gressional concurrence. New York State 
is expected to receive at least $214 million 
of this settlement. A substantial portion 
of this amount is expected to be passed 
through to New York City to provide 
significant new fiscal relief. The admin- 
istration wil! send the necessary legisla- 
tion reflecting the agreement to Congress 
in the next 2 weeks. 


This agreement settles the largest out- 
standing financial dispute between the 
Federal Government and the States. I 
believe that this settlement, which in- 
volved close consultations with State 
officials, reflects a new atmosphere of 
cooperation between this administration 
and State and local officials. (Attached 
is a detailed description of the back- 
ground and terms of this settlement. ) 
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2. Seasonal Financing Loans 


The Federal Government is continuing 
to provide loans to New York City under 
the New York City Seasonal Financing 
Act. A total of $1.5 billion has been 
loaned the city since July 1, including a 
$325 million loan on October 4. An addi- 
tional $575 million is expected to be 
loaned during the remainder of the year. 

The Treasury Department is working 
closely with State and city officials to 
facilitate the city’s return to the public 
market. 


The administration is also reviewing 
the city’s borrowing needs for the post-F Y 
1978 period, and remains committed to 
working with the city to assure that those 
needs are met. 


3. Countercyclical Revenue Sharing 


The administration’s extension of 
countercyclical assistance, which provided 
$121 million for the city in its fiscal year 
1977, is expected to increase to over $130 
million in fiscal year 1978. These funds 
are used by the city to maintain vital 
services, to prevent municipal employee 
layoffs, and to relieve the burden of local 
taxation. 


4. Employment Training 


The administration is increasing the 
city’s funding under the Comprehensive 
Employment Training Act from $180 
million in the city’s fiscal year 1977 to 
$411 million in 1978. These funds have 
significantly helped the city to provide 
important services during its fiscal crisis 
and to create jobs for the unemployed. 


5. Local Public Works 


Under the administration’s $4 billion 
public works program, assistance in the 
city will nearly double from $102 million 
in the city’s fiscal year 1977 to $192 
million in 1978. This assistance will pro- 
vide a: particularly critical boost to the 
city’s depressed construction industry. 
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6. Community Development Block Grant 


This special revenue sharing program 
supports a wide range of community and 
economic development activities. The 
administration proposed and the Congress 
has now enacted a dual distribution 
formula which increases aid for older 
distressed cities. This will add some $64 
million more to the city’s grant in the 
next fiscal year, for a total of $229 million. 

The city will also be eligible for assist- 
ance under the newly enacted $400 mil- 
lion Urban Development Action Grant 
program, which permits the Secretary of 
HUD to make discretionary grants to 
stimulate private sector investment in 
distressed cities. 

This proposal should be effective in 
leveraging significant private investment 
in cities such as New York. 


7. Urban Mass Transit 


On Monday, Secretary Adams an- 
nounced discretionary mass transit grants 
totalling $280 million to the city’s transit 
system and the commuter rail network 
surrounding the city. Most of the assist- 
ance is for the modernization of existing 
facilities, with the balance going to fur- 
ther progress on major additions to their 
system which began in previous years. 

8. Westway Highway 

The administration has approved an 
$800 million grant for this highway proj- 
ect, which State and city public officials 
believe will stimulate economic develop- 
ment on Manhattan’s West Side. 

In addition, the Federal Department of 
Transportation has approved the sale of 
the right-of-way of the Westway Inter- 
state Highway to New York State. This 
sale is expected to result in approximately 
$80 million in revenues to the city, 90 per- 
cent of which is financed by the Depart- 
ment of Transportation and 10 percent 
by New York State. These funds will pro- 
vide significant budget relief to the city. 
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9. Mitchell-Lama Housing 


The Federal Government is in the proc- 
ess of insuring Mitchell-Lama housing 
projects, which will enable the city to raise 
$280 million in 1978 either through the 
sale of the projects or issuance of bonds. 


10. Child Health Assessment 


The administration’s proposed Child 
Health Assessment Program, if enacted 
by Congress, in Federal fiscal year 1978, 
will provide $8.8 million in increased 
health services for children in New York 
City. This program is a major reform of 
Medicaid’s periodic diagnostic program 
for children. 


11. Welfare Reform 


The administration’s welfare reform 
package will result in an estimated $525 
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million in fiscal relief to New York State 
with approximately $175 million of that 
going to New York City. This added relief 
would be effective in 1981 under the pro- 
posal. 
12. Fuel Bill Payments 

A new program under the Community 
Services Administration assists people who 
had difficulty meeting last winter’; large 
fuel bills. Of the $200 million available, 
$21.1 million went to New York State, 
including $1.1 million to New York City, 
to supplement other funds also available 
to help city residents. 


13. Trends in Federal Grants 
New York City’s Financial Plan State- 


ments show the following trends in total 
Federal grants: 





City fiscal year 


Federal 
grants 2 asa 
percent of 
city revenues 


Federal 
grants ! 
(in millions) 





$2, 750 19.9 
3, 188 22. 2 
3, 670 24.5 





1 Including capital grants. 
2 Excluding capital grants. 


In 2 years, from FY 1976 through 1978, 
total Federal grants are projected to in- 
crease by 33 percent. In the same period, 
Federal non-capital grants will provide 
over 4.5 percent more of current city 
revenues. 


DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF THE RETROACTIVE 
SocrAL Services CLAiMs SETTLEMENT 


President Carter has approved an agreement, 
negotiated by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare with State representatives, 
to settle the largest outstanding financial dis- 
pute between the Federal Government and the 
States. The agreement involves payments to 
28 States for the cost of social services provided 
to low-income families and individuals from 


1969 to 1975. 
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Under the agreement, 19 States will receive 
Federal payments totaling $532 million, and 22 
States (13 of them also members of the group of 
19) will have Federal Government claims 
against them dropped. The States, in turn, will 
drop all further actions against the Federal 
Government. 


The Congress will be asked to authorize $543 
million for the settlement. Eleven million dol- 
lars will be held as a contingency figure to be 
allotted as a part of the final agreement. 


The action, contingent upon the approval 
of Congress, is part of a settlement between 
HEW and a total of 28 States of some $2.4 bil- 
lion in disputed payments. Of this $2.4 billion, 
$1.56 billion represented State claims that were 
never paid by HEW, and the balance repre- 
sented payments that had been made by HEW 
but whose validity the Department disputed. 
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The dispute over these claims goes back into 
prior administrations. It has resulted in years 
of expensive and inconclusive litigation between 
the States and the Federal Government. It has 
been a nagging irritant in the relations be- 
tween HEW and the States. 

The dispute began in the early 1970’s when 
HEW took two actions: (1) it refused to pay 
19 of the States some $1.56 billion in social 
services claims; and (2) it sought reimburse- 
ment from 13 of these 19 States, plus 9 other 
States, of Federal funds already paid to the 
States for social services. 

The focus of the dispute has chiefly been over 
the types of social services for which the Federal 
Government should reimburse the States and 
whether certain State procedures were proper. 

These services were covered under the old 
Titles I, IV, VI, X, XIV, and XVI of the 
Social Security Act, which became obsolete on 
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October 1, 1975, when Title XX became ef- 
fective. Title XX of the Social Security Act is 
the new consolidated Title authorizing Federal 
payments for social services provided by the 
States. 

The social services covered such areas as day 
care for children, protective services for ne- 
glected or abused children, drug and alcohol 
abuse services, counseling on family planning, 
and a variety of services for aged, blind, or dis- 
abled persons. 

The agreement now reached would pay, on 
a formula worked out between the Department 
and the States, a portion of the pending un- 
paid claims. In addition, 22 affected States 
will not be asked for reimbursement of funds 
already given them. (See attached table.) 

The amounts to be paid to the States may be 
adjusted slightly if existing claims by the States 
are adjusted, or if additional claims are filed. 


Proposed settlements by State 


{In millions] 





State 


Claimed 
payment due 
from HEW 
(1969-75) 


U.S. claims 
against States 
dropped 


Proposed 
payment 
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NOTE: The statement was released at New York, N.Y. 
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United Nations 


Remarks on Signing International Covenants 
on Human Rights. October 5, 1977 


Mr. Secretary Waldheim, I’m begin- 
ning to feel at home here at the United 
Nations. 

I am honored to sign on behalf of the 
United States of America these two inter- 
national covenants on human rights. 

Of the many affinities between the 
United States and the United Nations, 
perhaps the most important is that both 
had their origins in a vision of the great- 
ness of the human possibility. 

The American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence speaks of the idea that, and I 
quote, “all men are created equal... 
endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights . . . Life, Liberty, and 
the pursuit of Happiness.” 

The Charter of the United Nations 
speaks of “faith in fundamental human 
rights, in the dignity and worth of the 
human person, in the equal rights of men 
and women and of nations large and 
small.” 

Though separated by a century and a 
half in time, these visions are identical in 
spirit. The covenants that I signed today 
are unusual in the world of international 
politics and diplomacy. They say abso- 
lutely nothing about powerful govern- 
ments or military alliances or the privi- 
leges and immunities of statesmen and 
high officials. Instead, they are concerned 
about the rights of individual human be- 
ings and the duties of governments to the 
people they are created to serve—the 
rights of human beings and the duties of 
government. 

The Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights concerns what governments must 
not do to their people, and the Covenant 
on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights 
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concerns what governments must do for 
their people. 

By ratifying the Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights, a government pledges, 
as a matter of law, to refrain from sub- 
jecting its own people to arbitrary impris- 
onment or execution or to cruel or de- 
grading treatment. lt recognizes the right 
of every person to freedom of thought, 
freedom of conscience, freedom of reli- 
gion, freedom of opinion, freedom of ex- 
pression, freedom of association, and the 
rights of peaceful assembly, and the 
right to emigrate from that country. 

A government entering this covenant 
states explicitly that there are sharp limits 
on its own powers over the lives of its 
people. But as Thomas Jefferson once 
wrote about the Bill of Rights, which be- 
came part of our own American Republic, 
and I quote again from Thomas Jeffer- 
son: “These are fetters against doing evil 
which no honest government should 
decline.” 

By ratifying the other Covenant on 
Economic, Social and Cultural Rights, a 
government commits itself to its best ef- 
forts to secure its citizens a basic stand- 
ard of material existence, social justice, 
and cultural opportunity. 

This covenant recognizes that govern- 
ments are the instruments and the serv- 
ants of their people. Both of these cove- 
nants express values in which the people 
of my country have believed for a long 
time. 

I will seek ratification of these cove- 
nants by the Congress of the United States 
at the earliest possible date. 

It would be idle to pretend that these 
two covenants themselves reflect the world 
as it is. But to those who believe that in- 
struments of this kind are futile, I would 
suggest that there are powerful lessons to 
be learned in the history of my own 
country. 
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Our Declaration of Independence and 
the Bill of Rights expressed a lofty stand- 
ard of liberty and equality. But in prac- 
tice, these rights were enjoyed only by a 
very small segment of our people. 

In the years and decades that followed, 
those who struggled for universal suf- 
frage, those who struggled for the aboli- 
tion of slavery, those who struggled for 
women’s rights, those who struggled for 
racial equality, in spite of discouragement 
and personal danger, drew their own in- 
spiration from these two great docu- 
ments—the Declaration of Independence, 
the Bill of Rights, and our own Constitu- 
tion. Because the beliefs expressed in these 
documents were at the heart of what we 
Americans most valued about ourselves, 
they created a momentum toward the 
realization of the hopes that they offered. 

Some of these hopes were 200 years in 
being realized. But ultimately, because the 
basis was there and the documents signed 
at the origins of our country, people’s dis- 
couragements and disappointments were 
overcome, and ultimately these dreams 
have prevailed. 

My hope and my belief is that the in- 
ternational covenants that I sign today 
can play a similar role in the advancement 
and the ultimate realization of human 
rights in the world at large. 


The last time I was here at the United 
Nations, shortly after I became President, 
I made an entire speech on the subject of 
human rights. Yesterday I made a speech 
on peace. And today I’ve taken tangible 
steps toward the realization both of peace 
among nations and the preservation of 
human rights for individual men and 
women throughout the world. 

My hope and my prayer is that the high 
and noble expressions in these documents 
will be realized throughout all nations as 
the high and noble expressions of hope in 
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our own Bill of Rights, 200 years ago, is 
being realized in our great country. 
Thank you very much. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 11:35 a.m. in 
the Economic and Social Council Chamber at 
the United Nations Building in New York City. 
Following his remarks, the President attended 
a reception and then met with United Nations 
Secretary General Kurt Waldheim. 


United Nations 


Remarks at a Working Luncheon for Officials 
of Asian Nations. October 5, 1977 


I’ve been trying to define the geograph- 
ical area represented here. I’ve noticed 
that Cyprus is present, and Mongolia is 
present, and the Philippines is present, 
and Korea is present, Vietnam is present. 
I’ve not quite yet gotten oriented about 
which particular part of the world this 
luncheon is supposed to encompass. 

But I do see one or two things in com- 
mon. One is that the ancient civilizations 
of the world are represented here—the 
fountainhead for knowledge and science 
and education, mathematics, medicine, 
culture, music, art, drama. And it’s a very 
stimulating and exciting thing for me to 
meet representatives of those historic peo- 
ples who have meant so much to the for- 
mation of human society. 

I’ve also noticed that many of you rep- 
resent countries that are quite new, hav- 
ing been formed only in recent years. But 
you’ve been able to bridge the gap be- 
tween an ancient civilization of your peo- 
ples’ heritage and also a new form of 
government. 

I notice also that many of you have 
moved strongly toward a concept of pre- 
servation of human freedoms and the 
right of people to be treated well. I’ve no- 
ticed expansion of the definition of human 
rights in my own consciousness to encom- 
pass the right of someone to have a place 
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to work and a place to live and an educa- 
tion and an absence of disease, and, per- 
haps, an alleviation of hunger. And I 
know that in many countries of the world 
represented here, those are ever-present 
problems for you as they are even for 
a wealthy and powerful nation like the 
United States. 

I’ve also observed that it’s important 
for us to have good relations with you, 
not just politically and in a military way 
but also for commercial advantages. We 
have about $75 billion in trade with your 
countries every year. And this encom- 
passes the most rudimentary raw mate- 
rials as well as the most advanced elec- 
tronics and automotive technology. And 
it’s crucial to us to have your friendship 
and your understanding and a constant 
means of communication and consulta- 
tion with your nations. 

I know that in the brief time that I’ve 
been President, I have personally asked 
you or your own national leaders to help 
with bilateral and multilateral and re- 
gional problems. And the constructive at- 
titude that you have taken in forming 
either transient or permanent partner- 
ships with us is very important indeed. 


We also have changing relationships 
with many of your nations. In Southeast 
Asia we are trying to repair the damages 
of recent war and stretch out a hand of 
friendship to those countries with whom 
in the past we have had animosity. 


A few of you are nations where we 
don’t yet enjoy full diplomatic relations. 
We would like to establish those dip- 
lomatic exchanges with you without de- 
lay so that we might probe to alleviate 
the differences that divide us and also 
assess and take advantage of the com- 
mon problems that we can address to- 
gether. So, we are eager to proceed to re- 
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pair the damages of the past and to ap- 
proach the future in a spirit of friendship 
and cooperation. 


In parts of your world, economic de- 
velopment is the most important part of 
your national purposes, and we want to be 
a part of that, because when your people’s 
progress is enhanced, it helps the life of 
everyone who lives in my own country. 


In the Middle East, I’ve spent a great 
deal of time in the last 9 months working 
with many of you represented here and 
have been encouraged so far with the 
prospects for ultimate success. What 
seemed to be despair and an absence of 
communication and consultation a year 
ago is now, I think, improved. And it will 
require flexible attitudes on the part of 
countries that in the past have been in- 
flexible and confidence in one’s neighbors 
where in the past confidence has been 
completely absent. 


And I hope and expect a growing trust 
in our own good offices to help bring the 
parties together to arrive at mutual peace, 
because a war in the Middle East could 
be a devastating blow to the entire world. 


These opportunities that we have to- 
gether are very important to me, and I’m 
honored and pleased to be part of this 
luncheon. I have a lot to learn. I’m new 
in national political affairs. I’m an eager 
student, and I woul’ always welcome a 
chance to learn from you. 


We value the friendship that has been 
exhibited here in this room. And my 
dream is that this kind of relationship 
that exists in the United Nations environ- 
ment might, ultimately, spread to the 
national capitals and, I think, mirror ac- 
curately the natural friendship which the 
peoples of the world have toward one 
another. It’s leaders like myself and, per- 
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haps, some of your own leaders that 
might be an obstacle to the realization of 
peace which exists in the hearts of those 
whom we represent. And it’s incumbent 
upon us always to search for those open- 
ings and opportunities when they present 
themselves. 

I am also grateful, as the President of 
our host country here, of your presence 
in the United Nations. I’m determined, 
during my own term in the White House, 
to do everything I can to strengthen the 
role that the United Nations plays in 
helping the lives of our people. And I 
will depend in a more deeply committed 
way, each year that I am in office, in us- 
ing the good services of the United Na- 
tions and letting the people of our coun- 
try realize what already occurs here. 

I think very few Americans know the 
broad scope of good services that is a 
daily contribution of the special com- 
mittees of the United Nations in civil 
aeronautical safety and in the protection 
of our people against nuclear prolifera- 
tion and expanding the health care 
around the world—better chance for 
children, the alleviation of hunger. 

These kinds of projects, which are a 
constant responsibility of mine in the 
United States, are carried on around the 
world in a routine fashion by the special 
agencies of the United Nations. But 
quite often the nations that support the 
U.N. with financial contributions don’t 
realize the tremendous return that we 
get on our investment in the United Na- 
tions itself. 


So, in the establishment of peace, in 
the alleviation of regional problems, in 
the sharing of contributions, which we all 
are eager to make, I know that you real- 
ize along with me that the United Na- 
tions plays an integral role. 
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Again, let me thank you for coming 
to this luncheon. I hope that you’ll give 
Andy Young your constant friendship 
and advice and counsel, criticism when 
he deserves it. [Laughter] 

I meet with Ambassador Young every 
Monday morning. He’s a part of our 
Cabinet structure. We use his influence 
among you, and you can use his influ- 
ence with me to make sure that this tran- 
sient luncheon is transformed into a 
permanent intercommunication and 
strong relationship. 

Thank you again for being here. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 2:10 p.m. at 
the headquarters of the U.S. Mission to the 
United Nations in New York City. The Presi- 


dent hosted the luncheon for foreign ministers 
and heads of delegations to the United Nations. 


Public Broadcasting System 


Message to the Congress. October 6, 1977 
To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting to the Congress to- 
day proposals to strengthen our public 
broadcasting system and to insulate it 
from political manipulation. 

The impact of television and radio on 
our lives can scarcely be overestimated. 
Television now bulks larger than all its 
rivals for our leisure time. In the daily 
routine of many individuals, it consumes 
more hours than family, school, church, 
or job. Radio is just as important; with 
some 400 million receivers in American 
homes, cars, and workplaces, radio lis- 
tening is nearly as pervasive as the air 
that carries it. 

In these circumstances, a strong and 
varied public broadcast system has a cru- 
cial role to play. Because it is free of the 
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scramble for ratings, public broadcasting 
has room for experimentation and risk- 
taking. Public broadcasting is for all 
Americans. It can meet the needs of audi- 
ences that number in the millions but are 
seldom served anywhere else. That is 
why, during my campaign for the Presi- 
dency, I pledged my best efforts to 
strengthen it. 

The bill I am submitting with this 
message continues and increases long- 
term Federal funding for public television 
and radio. Financia] stability is needed if 
public broadcasting is to provide better 
programs for more citizens and protect 
those programs from political pressures. 

The bill also makes statutory changes 
to increase cooperation, reduce overlap, 
and clarify the missions of the three pri- 
mary national organizations in the field— 
the Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
(CPB), the Public Broadcasting Service 
(PBS), and National Public Radio 
(NPR). 

These changes will also increase pub- 
lic broadcasting’s insulation from inap- 
propriate political influence. Other 
amendments will give it greater journal- 
istic independence. I want to encourage 
public broadcasters at all levels to engage 
in active news reporting and public af- 
fairs programming. This Administration 
will not try to stifle controversy on public 
television and radio. No President should 
try to dictate what issues public broad- 
casting should cover or how it should 
cover them. And this legislation will 
make such an attempt more unlikely. 

This bill also proposes amendments 
that require public broadcasting to: 

—Devote more resources to high-qual- 

ity national programming. 

—Set long-range goals by which its 

progress can be judged. 
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—Plan how public television and radio 
signals can be brought within reach 
of all citizens. 

—Provide greater accountability to 
the public. 

—Stimulate greater participation by 
minorities and women. 

Without these statutory changes, not 
even a long-term authorization bill would 
insure diverse and high-quality program- 
ming. 

Public broadcasting’s organizational 
problems and its need for better planning 
and greater diversity should not blind us 
to its accomplishments. In the ten years 
since the Public Broadcasting Act first 
provided Federal funds for programming, 
public broadcasting has set new stand- 
ards in children’s programs, drama, music, 
science, history, and educational services. 
Its coverage of local, state, and national 
hearings, its documentaries, and its in- 
depth news analyses have helped make 
government more understandable. 

Public broadcasting has done more 
than simply entertain us. It has encour- 
aged us and our children to think and to 
act. It has also pioneered in such tech- 
nical innovations as captioning for the 
deaf and satellite broadcasting. 


This bill will renew Federal funding 
while improving the ways the money is 
spent. The money will be used, among 
other purposes, to: 


—Strengthen the PBS national tele- 
vision service to provide a first-rate 
schedule of cultural and public af- 
fairs programs. 

—Support and expand National Public 
Radio, which provides a lively alter- 
native schedule that includes music, 
public hearings and events, news 
analysis, and original radio drama. 
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—Plan the best use of the public broad- 
casting satellite system and other 
new communications technologies. 
These advances make possible new 
television and radio networks de- 
voted entirely to adult instruction, 
children’s programming, or the 
special needs of Hispanics, Blacks, 
women, the elderly, or other distinct 
audiences. 

—Extend the reach of public television 
and radio signals. All taxpayers con- 
tribute to public broadcasting, but 
only about half receive a good public 
television signal, and fewer than 
two-thirds can receive public radio. 

—Increase public broadcasting’s con- 
tribution to in-school and adult in- 
struction. Public television’s most 
popular prime-time series have been 
widely used for college extension 
courses. Lifelong learning should re- 
main one of its principal goals. 

—Increase employment, training, and 
ownership opportunities for minori- 
ties and women. 

—Support local, state, and regional 
programming. Programming of lo- 
cal interest is an important resource. 

Except for the key area of national pro- 

gramming, this legislation does not 
mandate specific allocations of Federal 
funds for each of these purposes. It is 
desirable to allow CPB the flexibility to 
choose among competing priorities. But 
the bill does set a direction that allows 
all these efforts to be pursued. 


My specific proposals are as follows: 
Assure Long-range Funding 

Enactment of this legislation will allow 
continuation of the present system of five- 
year authorization and two-year advance 


appropriations, which was designed to 
assist planning and enhance insulation. 
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Congress is currently considering an 
appropriation of $152 million for fiscal 
1980, the last year of the current author- 
ization. New legislation is needed early 
next year for public broadcasting to be 
included in next year’s appropriations 
process. 


The funds authorized in the enclosed 
bill total $1.041 billion. This includes a 
five-year authorization for CPB at $180 
million for fiscal year 1981 and $200 
million in each of the four succeeding 
years. It also includes a separate grant 
program of $30 million annually for tech- 
nical facilities in fiscal 1979 and 1980, 
and $1 million for telecommunications 
demonstrations by HEW in fiscal 1979. 
These figures represent recommended 
authorization levels. Appropriations re- 
quests must come from the annual budget 
review process. 


This bill maintains an authorized level 
of Federal funding at $200 million after 
the second year. Such leveled funding will 
ensure that both we and the public broad- 
casting system will reexamine appropriate 
funding levels based on its needs and 
potential in 1979, after the new Carnegie 
Commission on the Future of Public 
Broadcasting delivers its report. This 
Commission has taken on the difficult job 
of looking at the public system’s creative 
process in light of new technology. It is 
also examining both the existing sources 
of Federal and non-Federal funding and 
potential new ones. The Task Force that 
established the Commission has urged us 
and Congress to move forward with a 
long-term authorization and related struc- 
tural issues so that it can concentrate on 
funding methods, technology, and pro- 
gramming. 


Leveling the authorization also insures 
that in two years we and Congress will 
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evaluate the success of the organizational 
and other changes proposed in this bill. 


Clarify Functions of National Entities 


Since 1967, most Federal funds for 
public broadcasting have gone to the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
(CPB). CPB is an independent unit run 
by a 15-member Board appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate. 
One of CPB’s key missions is to distribute 
Federal funds for programming in ways 
that shield program content from political 
pressure. Another is to provide system- 
wide leadership in planning, budgeting, 
resource allocation, research, evaluation, 
fund-raising from private sources and 
government agencies, and development of 
new communications services. 

The public radio and television net- 
works are run by two other units that 
represent the local stations: National 
Public Radio (NPR) and the Public 
Broadcasting Service (PBS). The stations 
decide what programs get on the air. 
There are also five regional television 
networks and several special program 
exchanges like the Latino Consortium. 
National production centers exist at 
larger stations and at independent enti- 
ties like Children’s Television Workshop. 
All these units have their own program- 
ming staffs. 

At present, CPB itself often chooses 
which individual programs or series to 
fund. This: 

—Reduces CPB’s effectiveness as a 

political insulator. 

—Reduces its ability to focus on long- 

range planning and new educational 
services. 


—Duplicates staff, wastes money, and 
causes unproductive feuds between 
CPB and PBS, NPR, and other pub- 


lic broadcasting organizations. 


The public cannot afford to pay dupli- 
cate organizations to do the same job. 
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The greater the bureaucratic overhead, 
the smaller the sums that can be used for 
programming. It is time to define orga- 
nizational roles clearly so that the public 
and program producers can understand 
how the system operates and there can 
be a rational, efficient basis for future 
planning. 

I propose three steps to resolve this 

issue: 

—CPB’s role would be clarified to be 
that of a system overseer operating 
much like an endowment or founda- 
tion. Based on its planning process, 
it would make broad allocations 
among radio, TV, and other dis- 
tribution systems and among chil- 
dren’s, public affairs, minority, and 
other program types. It would im- 
plement these decisions by giving 
annual or multi-year bloc grants to 
PBS, NPR, regional and other spe- 
cialized networks, and production 
centers. The grantees would select 
the specific programs to be produced. 

—Two members chosen by PBS and 
two by NPR would be added to the 
CPB Board to increase both cooper- 
ation and insulation. (Four Presi- 
dentially appointed slots would be 
phased out to keep the total at 15.) 

—CPB would be required to prepare 
a five-year development plan for 
public broadcasting in concert with 
PBS and NPR to guide the alloca- 
tion of Federal resources and update 
it annually in its report to Congress. 

This will decentralize creative deci- 

sions, place them further from any poten- 
tial political control, and refocus CPB on 
the important job of overall system devel- 
opment. But, under this mode of opera- 
tion, CPB should require only a limited 
full-time staff to assist its Board in its 
priority setting and oversight tasks. It can 
draw upon distinguished experts in the 
arts, science, journalism, and education 
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to help it evaluate current and future 
needs. This does not eliminate, but makes 
more appropriate, CPB’s critical role in 
programming. 

CPB would not need a substantial staff 
for program decision-making and _ pro- 
gram-related legal, public information, 
audience research, and similar functions. 
These operational tasks can be done by 
PBS, NPR, and other grantees without 
adding persons to their staffs. 

CPB would need substantially fewer 
than its current staff of 130 to carry out 
its missions. The savings from these cuts 
and greater efficiency in CPB’s retained 
functions should go into programming. 


Increase Funds Allocated for National 
Programming 


There are now 271 public television 
stations and 203 public radio stations. 
They provide a vital service to their states 
and communities. But each of these sta- 
tions cannot separately produce the high 
quality cultural, public affairs, and in- 
structional programming their communi- 
ties need. 

Federal support for strong national pro- 
gram services was a principal recom- 
mendation of the first Carnegie Commis- 
sion. It was a primary aim of the 1967 Act 
that created CPB. But CPB now devotes 
only $17 million of its current $103 mil- 
lion appropriation directly to national 
programming. In addition, about $19 mil- 
lion of the $58 million CPB gives to local 
stations is pooled for that purpose. 

More Federal funds should be concen- 
trated on national programming. By de- 
voting more funds to national needs, pub- 
lic broadcasting can give producers ade- 
quate lead time and budget to create high 
quality domestic productions. It can and 
should support more first-rate production 
centers, like Children’s Television Work- 
shop and similar centers for independent 
producers, minorities, educators, and 
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women. It can provide the complete cov- 
erage of news events, such as important 
Congressional hearings, that commercial 
broadcasting rarely offers. 

This bill provides that at least 25% of 
funds appropriated to CPB in future years 
shall be used for a National Programming 
Fund for bloc grants for such productions. 
This will insure that by FY 1982 up to $50 
million, depending on the appropriation 
level, would be ear-marked for national 
programming. These programs will con- 
tinue to be produced on a decentralized 
basis, by producers throughout the coun- 
try, but intended for national distribution. 

In addition, I call on the public broad- 
casting system to devote another 25% 
of the Federal money to national pro- 
gramming. The stations can do this by 
pooling money, as the TV stations do now 
through the Station Program Coopera- 
tive, or it can be done by any other 
mechanism. This would provide a total 
of up to $100 million for national pro- 
gramming in FY 1982. Minorities, 
women, and independent as well as sta- 
tion producers should have access to these 
funds as well as those in CPB’s National 
Programming Fund. 

Local, state, and regional services also 
need substantial support. A significant 
aspect of that support has been the funds 
CPB passes through to local stations for 
their discretionary use for local or na- 
tional purposes. Unlike the current law, 
my bill does not place either a ceiling or 
floor on those funds. Allocations for this 
purpose should be made from year to year, 
as determined through CPB’s cooperative 
planning process with PBS, NPR, and the 
licensees. 

I also call on the other funding 
sources—particularly the states—to hold 
up their end of this funding partnership. 
Currently, non-Federal sources such as 
state and local governments, individuals, 
foundations, and corporations still supply 
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the vast bulk of funds for local public sta- 
tions. But, while Federal funds and indi- 
vidual contributions have increased dur- 
ing the past few years, state funds have 
levelled off. 

As a former governor, I know the pres- 
sures on state budgets. But state support 
of public broadcasting, which brings state 
legislative proceedings and other vital 
services to citizens, should be maintained. 
I urge states that have contributed to do 
more, and those that have not, to begin. 


Reduce the Percentage Public Broadcast- 
ing Must Raise to Match CPB Funds 


The current law requires the system to 
raise $2.50 for every $1.00 the Federal 
Government gives CPB. CPB has indi- 
cated that such levels of non-Federal sup- 
port cannot be achieved to match the pro- 
posed increased authorizations. 

Even if states increase their share, there 
are realistic limits to the amounts that 
public broadcasting can hope to raise by 
on-air appeals to its audience and by 
corporate and foundation support. I am 
therefore proposing a reduction in the 
match to $2.25-to-$1.00. This figure as- 
sures a continued incentive for fund-rais- 
ing without asking the system to achieve 
the impossible. The minimum dollar 
amount of matching funds that could be 
required to meet the upper limit of ap- 
propriations under this bill would rise 
gradually until the authorization is 
levelled off. 

CPB itself can also increase incentives 
for non-Federal funds. It might revise its 
formula for allocation of local community 
service grants to encourage such support. 
Individual citizens should recognize that 
their funds help maintain the diversity 
and independence of their local stations. 

I intend to review the matching con- 
cept and formula in 1979 after assessing 
its impact on fund raising and the Car- 
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negie Commission’s report as to future 
funding sources and needs. 


Transfer Public Communications Facili- 
ties Program From HEW to CPB 


A key part of my plan is the effort to 
bring public broadcasting to as many 
people as possible. Much of the Federal 
funding for station facilities comes from 
the Educational Broadcast Facilities Pro- 
gram now run by HEW. That effort 
should be fully coordinated with the sys- 
tem’s own long-range planning. I am 
therefore recommending that this pro- 
gram be transferred to CPB. 

As part of the planning required by this 
bill, CPB will estimate the cost of reach- 
ing as close to the total American popula- 
tion as would be feasible using the most 
efficient technologies. For the next two 
years, pending submission of such a plan, 
I propose to continue the Facilities Pro- 
gram’s present $30 million annual 
authorization. 

I also propose changes in the Facilities 
Program to: 

—Make assistance to minority public 
television and radio stations a funding 
priority. No public television station in the 
continental United States is operated by a 
minority-controlled institution, although 
Howard University and others have ap- 
plied for licenses. There are only a hand- 
ful of minority-controlled public radio 
stations. 

—Allow planning grants to be made to 
groups wishing to start stations. These 
grants would enable them to do the legal, 
engineering, and other studies needed 
to apply for actual communications 
facilities. 

—Make regional networks and other 
groups of stations eligible for facilities 
funds. 

—NMake facilities grants open to any 
broadcast or nonbroadcast communica- 
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tions technology chosen by an eligible ap- 
plicant. Federal funds should support the 
most efficient technical means to make 
publicly funded programming available 
to the widest audiences. 

CPB will be able to use a portion of the 
facilities funds being transferred for dem- 
onstrations of new public service delivery 
systems, such as two-way communication 
via satellite. 


Encourage Journalistic Independence 


Unlike commercial broadcasters, pub- 
lic broadcasters are forbidden by current 
law to editorialize on issues of public im- 
portance. This ban makes sense for sta- 
tions licensed to a state or local govern- 
ment instrumentality. But Congress has 
recently amended the tax code to allow 
private non-profit organizations to advo- 
cate positions on public issues. The Pub- 
lic Broadcasting Act should be similarly 
amended to allow non-governmental li- 
censees to exercise their First Amend- 
ment rights. 

This change would not require editor- 
ials, but it would permit them. Public 
broadcasters should have an equal oppor- 
tunity with commercial broadcasters to 
participate in the free marketplace of 
ideas. 

States hold about half of the U.S. pub- 
lic television station licenses. Another step 
toward journalistic independence would 
be for state and local governments to 
better insulate these stations. The danger 
of undue political control is as real here 
as at the Federal level. This bill does not 
compel any particular form, but I want 
to encourage states to establish independ- 
ent boards to assure insulation. 


Require Public Accountability 


Independence from government con- 
trol does not mean a public station has no 
obligation to account for its stewardship. 
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But such accountability is best exercised 
directly to the local citizens who contrib- 
ute to the station’s support. I therefore 
propose sunshine for public stations that 
receive Federal funds; they should be re- 
quired to open their board meetings and 
financial records to the public. 

This legislation is not intended to re- 
strict a public station board’s privacy on 
personnel matters, or otherwise sanction 
unwarranted: invasions of personal pri- 
vacy. But local citizens should have access 
to the basic decisions public stations make 
in allocating tax funds and private do- 
nations. This is already standard practice 
at CPB, PBS, NPR, and many public 
stations. 


Increase Participation of Minorities and 
Women 


This bill makes it clear that the em- 
ployment discrimination laws apply to 
stations and other producers that receive 
CPB funds. It conditions such grants on 
nondiscrimination, just like receipt of a 
grant from a Federal agency. Since CPB 
is not a Federal agency, enforcement of 
this requirement will be delegated to a 
Federal agency with expertise in this field. 

This change, combined with making 
minority ownership a goal of the facilities 
program, will help bring greater diversity 
to the decision-making levels of public 
broadcasting. But statutory amendments 
alone are not enough. Public broadcast- 
ing should make its own effort to become 
an entry-level training ground and model 
for the other media in meeting the needs 
of women, Blacks, Hispanics, and other 
minorities. 


Study of Federal Agency Program Fund- 
ing 


Last year approximately $25 million 
was contributed to public broadcasting di- 
rectly by four agencies—HEW, the Na- 
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tional Endowment for the Arts, the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities, 
and the National Science Foundation. 


This is an important source of Federal 
funds that is outside of the CPB appro- 
priation. It accounts for one-fourth of the 
national public TV schedule, as well as 
many local and State productions. And it 
is not covered by CPB’s insulation from 
political pressure. 


This funding should be coordinated 
with the work of CPB, PBS, and NPR to 
assure that it is used efficiently for pro- 
grams that get on the air. I propose that 
CPB inventory all such grants in its an- 
nual report to Congress and that it act 
as a consultant to the agencies and a 
clearinghouse for grant information. In 
addition, we are drafting administrative 
rules for the agencies to assure there is 
no improper manipulation of program 
content. 


Public Station Frequency Allocations and 
Reception 


Most public television stations are on 
UHF channels, and most public radio 
stations are on the FM band. I urge the 
Federal Communications Commission to 
seriously consider pending proposals that 
would bring public television and radio 
closer to parity with commercial stations. 
These include proposals for better stand- 
ards for TV set reception of UHF chan- 
nels and better allocation of FM channels 
for public radio. I am hopeful that the 
new leadership at the FCC will give UHF 
and FM improvements priority attention. 


Better spectrum management and re- 
ception standards may do more to make 
public broadcasting more widely available 
than substantial Federal grants for trans- 
mitters and increased power. The costs 
and benefits of each approach should be 
carefully weighed. 
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I urge Congress to consider promptly, 
and to pass, the legislation I am submit- 
ting containing the proposals described 
in this message. This will provide a firm 
foundation for planning the next decade 
of public communications in this country. 

Jimmy CarTER 
The White House, 
October 6, 1977. 


Indochina Refugees 


Letter to Six Senate and House Committee 
Chairmen. October 4, 1977 


Dear Mr. Chairman: 

In accordance with the provisions of 
the Indochina Migration and Refugee 
Assistance Act of 1975, I am reporting 
to you on the status of refugees from 
Cambodia, Laos, and South Vietnam. 


Though we continue to make progress 
in helping the Indochina refugees to be- 
come self-sufficient members of their 
communities, problems remain. I there- 
fore have asked the Congress to extend 
the Indochina Migration and Refugee 
Assistance Act for three years with a 
gradual phasedown in program assist- 
ance. I am also concerned over the plight 
of Indochinese stranded on the shores of 
the South China Sea and in temporary 
Thai refugee camps, Therefore, at my 
request, the Attorney General has an- 
nounced that he is using his parole au- 
thority to admit an additional 15,000 
refugees into the U.S. I have also directed 
that an interagency task force be estab- 
lished to develop a longer term solution 
to the Indochina refugee problem. 


As my report to you shows, a large por- 
tion of the Indochina refugees are inde- 
pendent and productive members of their 
communities. With the continued assist- 
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ance of the private and public agencies 
that have contributed so generously to 
this program, I am confident that the ad- 
justment to life in the United States will 
be made by the refugees from Indochina. 
Sincerely, 
Jimmy Carter 


NOTE: This is the text of identical letters ad- 
dressed to the Honorable James O. Eastland, 
chairman, Senate Committee on the Judiciary; 
the Honorable Peter W. Rodino, chairman, 
House Committee on the Judiciary; the Hon- 
orable John J. Sparkman, chairman, Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations; the Honor- 
able Clement J. Zablocki, chairman, House 
Committee on International Relations; the 
Honorable John L. McClellan, chairman, Sen- 
ate Committee on Appropriations; and the 
Honorable George H. Mahon, chairman, 
House Committee on Appropriations. 

The report is entitled ‘Task Force for Indo- 
china Refugees, Report to the Congress, Sep- 
tember 21, 1977.” 

The letter was announced by the White 
House Press Office on October 6. It was not 
issued in the form of a White House press 
release. 


Andres Figueroa Cordero 


Announcement of the Commutation of Mr. 
Figueroa Cordero’s Prison Sentence. 
October 6, 1977 


The President today granted clemency 
to Andres Figueroa Cordero, convicted in 
1954 along with three other Puerto Ricans 
in connection with the shooting and 
wounding of several Congressmen. 

The President commuted his sentence 
to the time served. 

Mr. Cordero has terminal cancer. The 
President commuted Mr. Cordero’s sen- 
tence on humanitarian grounds because of 
his physical condition. 

Mr. Cordero was convicted of assault 
and conspiracy to overthrow the Govern- 
ment and was serving a 25- to 75-year 
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sentence. He would not have been eligi- 
ble for parole until 1981. 

The commutation order, which is not 
a pardon, was an act of clemency on the 
part of the President. 

Mr. Cordero was expected to be re- 
leased from the Federal Medical Center 
for Prisoners at Springfield, Mo., within 
24 hours. 


Democratic National Committee 


Remarks at the Committee’s Quarterly 
Meeting. October 7, 1977 


After spending 2 days in New York this 
week, meeting with representatives of al- 
most every nation in the world, and stay- 
ing up to well after midnight talking 
about controversial issues, after spending 
the last 2 days dealing with the Con- 
gress—particularly the Senate—it’s a 
great pleasure to come over where abso- 
lute harmony and peace prevail—[laugh- 
ter|—where there are no differences, and 
complete support for everything that is 
suggested by leadership is accepted with- 
out question. 


This is a time that I have welcomed, 
meeting with my friends and my fellow 
workers, my partners, who represent the 
greatest political organization in the en- 
tire world, the Democratic Party. 


I know you’ve been considering the 
1978 conference, among other things. 
This is important to us all. I know that 
all of you want to meet there, to have 
tough debates without delay, to move ex- 
peditiously, to make quick decisions. And 
in order to insure this, I’ve asked Vice 
President Mondale to preside over the 
sessions. [Laughter] I’m sure he’ll show 
his strong leadership characteristics as he 
has recently in other trying times. 
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As you know, there has never been, I 
believe, as close a relationship between a 
President and a Vice President as exists 
in our country today, and I’m very proud 
of him, what he means to me personally 
and politically and in the governance of 
this country. He’s a great ally and friend 
to have. 

What you decide as far as the mech- 
anism of the Democratic Party, what you 
decide as an equitable way to insure rep- 
resentation in all our conferences, what 
you decide about the site, the format, the 
choosing of delegates, the size of the dele- 
gations is very crucial to me. 

I want to be sure that the 1978 con- 
ference, for instance, can consider in some 
depth: the controversial issues that face 
me and our country and you, and so that 
I can deal with the conference in a per- 
sonal way, so that members of my own 
administration can come to the conven- 
tion site and receive from you and from 
other delegates accurate assessments of 
the needs and desires and hopes and 
dreams and aspirations and concerns and 
advice of Democrats throughout the 
country. 

I personally hope that you will main- 
tain a manageable size, and I’m sure 
you’ve already agreed to do that. That 
will be very helpful. 

I’m involved, along with many on this 
stage and many of you, in raising money 
for the Democratic Party. I hope the costs 
can be held within reasonable bounds 
and, at the same time, without interfering 
with an open, frank, thorough discussion 
of all the issues that face us. 

I’ve enjoyed my own administration so 
far. I have welcomed the controversy that 
has swirled around the White House since 
I’ve been in office. It’s not been a sign 
of weakness. It’s not been a sign of fail- 
ure. It’s been a sign that we as Democrats 
intend to carry out the commitments that 
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we made to the people of the United 
States in the 1976 campaign, and that’s 
what I intend to do. 

Many of the issues that we are now 
approaching strongly and boldly and for 
the best interests of the American people 
have been avoided for years, for decades, 
for generations, because of a fear of 
arousing controversy and open debate. 
But they can’t be avoided any longer, 
and I have no inclination to do so. 

When I campaigned throughout this 
country in every one of your States, for 
the 2 years preceding my own election, I 
listened, I considered very carefully, I 
made my own position known, which ac- 
curately, I believe, represents the inclina- 
tions of the American people. And now 
we're trying to carry out those commit- 
ments. 

We have proposed, as you know, an 
energy policy for our country, for the first 
time to avoid an almost inevitable crisis 
that might afflict every person in our 
Nation. It’s not easy. The shadow of the 
oil lobby hovers over Capitol Hill. This 
has got to be addressed frankly, and we 
have to make sure that when the energy 
package comes out this year, it doesn’t 
work contrary to the best interests of the 
consumers and the homeowners and the 
people of this country. 

The House of Representatives, under 
the leadership of Tip O’Neill, has acted 
strongly and courageously and well, and 
Bob Byrd in the Senate is doing the best 
he can to bring forth the crucial elements 
of our energy package, but it is difficult. 
It is difficult. What we don’t get this year, 
T’'ll be back next year again. I don’t in- 
tend to fail, because the people need it. 

We've also proposed to the Congress a 
comprehensive revision of the welfare 
programs to give our people a better job 
and income possibility. It’s an integral 
part of what we are trying to do as an 
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administration. It treats with respect and 
dignity and compassion those who are un- 
able to work, but it gives those members 
of families who are able to work a chance 
to work. 

The cost of the program is completely 
compatible with present expenditures, 
slightly increased, but primarily because 
of the provision of job opportunities. This 
is an excellent investment in the present 
and future of our country. And next year 
I believe that the Congress will accept at 
least the major provisions of our welfare 
package, hopefully all. 

But I know how difficult it is, how con- 
troversial it is. But this question has to be 
openly debated so that the American 
people can understand the challenges that 
have been presented and the solutions that 
have been proposed. 

It’s a well-balanced program. It ties in 
very well with the tax reform package that 
will be presented to the Congress before 
they adjourn this fall. And I'll be spend- 


ing all this weekend putting my own final 
judgment on the options that have been 
presented to me. Then early next week, 
I'll meet with my key advisers to discuss 
my choice of options, and the package will 
then be put into a proposal that will go 
to the Congress. 


Nothing could be more controversial 
than tax reform. But, as I’ve said many 
times last year and before, our present 
income tax structure is a disgrace. It needs 
to be simple, equitable, and progressive; 
and that those who are able to pay the 
taxes ought to pay their fair share for a 
change. And the working families of this 
country, the middle-income families of 
this country, ought to be helped by re- 
moving the unnecessary and unfair bur- 
dens that have rested on their shoulders. 

And along with the reform that I’ve 
described I predict will come a substantial 
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reduction in the overall tax burden on the 
American people. 

We've begun now a 3-year program to 
reorganize the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment. Our first reform package, re- 
organization package is before the Con- 
gress this coming week. This is going to 
be a long, tedious, sometimes unpleasant 
process, but it’s necessary. We committed 
ourselves to do it as a party, and I believe 
that our success will bring credit to all of 
you. 

We are dealing with international 
matters that have escaped a solution 
again, for hundreds of years in some 
instances. 

I think we’re making good progress in 
the Middle East. We’re treating fairly all 
parties. There’s no way that I can act as 
a trusted negotiator—not just an idle by- 
stander, but the leader of a nation that 
has crucial interest in the Middle East— 
unless I have the complete confidence of 
the leaders of the nations involved in the 
upcoming Geneva conference. 

I’ve got to be fair and I will be fair. I'll 
never tell one leader one thing and a 
different leader something else. And so 
far we've made substantial progress. 
There’s now evolving with a growing 
trust in our character and good will and 
fairness and truthfulness a much more 
flexible and accommodating attitude on 
the part of all nations. 

The key element in American policy in 
the Middle East, in the negotiations that 
are going on literally day and night now, 
and which will be a crucial element when 
we go to Geneva, is a strength, inde- 
pendence, freedom, and peace of the 
people of Israel. 

This is not a simple issue. It’s probably 
the most complex international question 
that’s ever been addressed in a compre- 
hensive way. There’s a crucial interest 
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among many hundreds of thousands of 
Americans in the outcome of the nego- 
tiations. 

The Soviet Union, since 1973, has been 
a cochairman with us in Geneva. In the 
past their attitude has been one of dis- 
ruption and the creation of unnecessary 
obstacles. 

Recently, they've become much more 
moderate in their positions. It’s an 
achievement of unprecedented signifi- 
cance that we were able recently to sign 
a statement with the Soviet Union where 
they recognized Israel’s right to exist, al- 
though they still do not have diplomatic 
relations. They did not insist upon an 
independent Palestinian state. They did 
not insist upon naming the PLO. They 
did not insist upon complete withdrawal 
of Israel from the territories acquired in 
1967. It took a moderate attitude. 

This statement is a simple declaration 
to the world that we are sincere in bring- 
ing about a successful conclusion of the 
Geneva conference. It broke down im- 
mediately in October of 1973. We don’t 
want that to happen again. This state- 
ment between us and the Soviet Union 
is not a prerequisite for the Arab or Israeli 
Governments to adopt in its entirety be- 
fore they go to Geneva. Neither the Arabs 
nor the Israelis like every part of it, but 
it’s a good step forward. And I can tell 
you that the leaders of all the nations in- 
volved with whom I have held long, tedi- 
ous, complete discussions now have a con- 
structive attitude toward Middle Eastern 
peace, and I believe that we will ulti- 
mately be successful. 

We're dealing with another very cru- 
cial threat to world peace in southern 
Africa. For too long our country ignored 
Africa. Soon I will be making the first 
state visit in our Nation’s history to a 
leading African nation, Nigeria. Cy 
Vance and Andrew Young and others 
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have already let the people in those de- 
veloping nations in Africa and through- 
out the world know that we care about 
them, we want to treat them as equals, 
we want to treat them with respect. 

And there’s a new attitude of friend- 
ship to the United States in the United 
Nations which has been absent for dec- 
ades. This is a constructive step forward, 
because those nations are crucial to us. 
And they know that we ourselves are cru- 
cial to them. 

In worldwide disarmament, nonpro- 
liferation, our SALT negotiations with 
the Soviet Union, an end to the testing 
of atomic weapons, in many other areas 
of international diplomacy involving our 
national security, we are moving without 
timidity, openly, which does quite often 
create controversy. These challenges are 
not easy, but the prospect of success is ex- 
citing to me. And I know that all of you 
share the ultimate goals. And I need your 
active, constant help in your own com- 
munity, because you are all leaders in 
supporting these difficult challenges that 
I have accepted with pleasure. This is im- 
portant. 

We’re trying to deal with a controver- 
sial question of unemployment. We got 
statistics this morning that showed that 
the unemployment rate has dropped 
somewhat, dropped substantially for 
black citizens. 

We need to do more. We'll have a com- 
prehensive urban policy shortly to pre- 
sent to the Congress and to the Nation. 
We're trying to make sure that the eco- 
nomic stimulus package, which is just now 
being felt, is challenged in the right areas 
of our country to alleviate the most seri- 
ous suffering that causes me and you 
such grief and pain. 

I wish that everyone here could go to 
the South Bronx area of New York where 
I visited earlier this week and see the 
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devastation there. It’s absolutely heart- 
breaking, and I realize after campaigning 
throughout this country that this is not a 
unique area. There are other urban areas 
like this where crime is rampant, where 
living conditions that we all take for 
granted are completely absent, where de- 
terioration diminishes hope, and where 
there’s an ingrained distrust of the con- 
cern and the ability of government to 
meet legitimate needs. 

But I believe that the people there ex- 
hibited a sense of confidence and appre- 
ciation and hope, and I’m determined 
not to disappoint them. And I need your 
help in this effort. 

There are just a couple of other points 
I want to make. 

On a worldwide basis we have restored 
our own Nation’s commitment to basic 
human rights. There’s not a single leader 
in the world among almost 150 nations 
who doesn’t have before him or her a 
constant concern about this question: 
“How am I and my government treating 
the people who look to me for leadership? 
What does the outside world think about 
my nation as I deal with the needs of 
human beings and the question of human 
freedom?” It’s a new development. 

And in the conference that’s going on 
now in Belgrade to assess the progress 
from the Helsinki signing of the treaties, 
there’s a deep and penetrating and non- 
confrontational assessment of how well 
we are all doing. 

We don’t claim to be perfect or holy. 
We've got our own problems in this coun- 
try. The first time I met Ambassador 
Dobrynin, that was a major subject of 
the discussion. And he said to me, “At 
least in the Soviet Union our women have 
equal rights.” 

We are moving to assess our own prob- 
lems, to correct our own defects and, at 
the same time, in a constructive way 
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holding open for complete debate the 
deprivation of rights in other countries. 
This is not an easy subject to raise. It’s 
sensitive. It creates controversy. But it 
could not any longer be ignored. 

I want our Nation to be one where 
there is an intense internal pride in what 
we stand for and a reaffirmation of our 
commitment to the principles on which 
our Nation was formed. And I believe 
that we’ve restored that spirit, because 
now the United States of America is again 
identified with the question of human 
freedom and human rights, and I want to 
keep that image before the world as long 
as I’m in office. 

Just one other thing: I know that in 
many of these issues—and I could go on 
for another 10 minutes itemizing them 
for you—there will be specific portions 
and sometimes misinterpretations pre- 
sented to you that cause you to doubt 
and also to refrain from giving me your 
full support. I need your support, your 
open, aggressive, and courageous support. 

In a few minutes, you'll be receiving an 
analysis of the Panama Canal Treaty 
from Ambassador Bunker. There is no 
doubt in my mind that our country’s best 
interest will be served by the ratification 
of this treaty, these treaties—two of them. 

Eisenhower, Kennedy, Johnson, Nixon, 
Ford have all seen a need to modify the 
present treaty arrangements with Pan- 
ama. And now we’ve been successful in 
bringing forth two treaties that serve our 
Nation well, our Nation’s defense. 

Jim Schlesinger, Melvin Laird, the five 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, our present Secre- 
tary of Defense, Paul Nitze, many others 
agree that our defense needs are well 
served by these treaties. President Ford, 
Secretary Kissinger, Secretary Rogers, 
Secretary Dean Rusk have all committed 
themselves to help passing these treaties 
through the Senate. 
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Obviously, our own administration is 
completely unanimous in believing that 
we have made a major step forward. We 
retain the right to defend, to choose the 
lands and waters, to operate and manage 
the canal throughout this century, 23 
more years, and after the year 2000, to 
insure that the canal will be open for all 
commerce, and neutrality guaranteed, our 
ships granted the right of expeditious pas- 
sage, our interests have been met. 

But, in addition, the signing of these 
treaties alone prior to ratification has been 
a vivid proof to the people of the nations 
of our hemisphere that there’s a new era 
of friendship and cooperation and an af- 
firmation of mutual purpose, an end to 
colonialism that’s profound. 

Every business leader that I know of 
has come out in favor of the Panama 
Canal treaties who have expressed them- 
selves at all. Trade, commerce, mutual 
defense will all be enhanced with this 
new interrelationship. 

A few weeks ago, I met with 19 heads 
of state from nations in South and Cen- 
tral America and the Caribbean. Every 
one of them pointed out to me the new in- 
terrelationship. Not a single one predi- 
cated future progress on grants or aids or 
financial contributions. This is a tremen- 
dous bonus that our Nation will derive 
from the ratification of these treaties. 

I need your help on this most contro- 
versial of subjects this year. The matter is 
in doubt. It’s not going to be easy. But 
the Democratic Party has never asked 
for ease. 

I want to be a good President. With 
your help, I can be a good President. But 
I also want to be a good Democratic 
President. 

Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 9:30 a.m. in 


the International Ballroom at the Washington 
Hilton Hotel. In his remarks, he referred to 
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former Secretary of Defense Melvin R. Laird, 
former Secretary of the Navy Paul H. Nitze, 
and former Secretaries of State Henry A. 
Kissinger, William P. Rogers, and Dean Rusk. 


Judge John J. Sirica 


Exchange of Letters on the Retirement of the 
U.S. District Court Judge. October 6, 1977 


To Judge John Sirica 

On behalf of the American people, I 
congratulate you for your distinguished 
career in the Federal judiciary since 1957. 


You have been given an opportunity af- 
forded to few of us who enter upon pub- 
lic service: to exhibit, at a time of the 
greatest challenge to our system of gov- 
ernment, the personal courage and wis- 
dom needed to sustain it, and by these 
actions to become a lasting symbol of 
unflinching devotion to duty. 


As you retire now from regular active 
service, you have my warmest wishes for 
good health, happiness, and more years 
of fruitful contributions as a Senior 
Judge. 

Sincerely, 
Jummy CarTER 
[The Honorable John J. Sirica, United States 


District Court for the District of Columbia, 
Washington, D.C.] 


October 4, 1977 
My dear Mr. President: 

This is to formally advise you that I 
have decided under the provisions of 
Section 371(b) of Title 28, United 
States Code to retire from regular active 
service as a Judge of the United States 
District Court for the District of Colum- 
bia and to assume the role and status of a 
Senior Judge of that Court effective at 
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the close of business Monday, October 31, 
1977. 

For over twenty years now I have been 
privileged to serve as a Judge of this great 
tribunal, and can only hope I have con- 
tributed to and measured up in some 
slight degree to the high responsibilities 
thus imposed. 

With every good wish for your health 
and happiness, I am 

Respectfully yours, 
Joun J. Sirica 


[The President, The White House, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20500] 


NOTE: The texts of the letters were released 
on October 7. 


United Nations Conference on 
Science and Technology for 
Development 


Nomination of Theodore M. Hesburgh for the 
Rank of Ambassador While Serving as 
Chairman of the U.S. Delegation. 

October 7, 1977 


The President today announced that 
he will nominate Theodore M. Hesburgh, 
of South Bend, Ind., for the rank of Am- 
bassador while serving as Chairman of 
the U.S. Delegation to the United Na- 
tions Conference on Science and Tech- 
nology for Development, to be held in 
Geneva in 1979. 

Hesburgh was born May 25, 1917, in 
Syracuse, N.Y. He received a Ph. B. from 
Gregorian University in Rome, Italy, in 
1940, and a doctorate in sacred theology 
from Catholic University in 1945. He was 
ordained to the priesthood in 1943. 

In 1943 and 1944, Hesburgh was chap- 
lain for the National Training School for 
Boys in Washington. From 1945 to 1977, 
he was at the University of Notre Dame, 
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serving as chaplain to veterans from 1945 
to 1947, assistant professor of religion, 
then head of the religion department in 
1948-49, executive vice president from 
1949 to 1952, and president of the uni- 
versity from 1952 until earlier this year. 
Since then he has been serving as Chair- 
man of the U.S. Delegation to the U.N. 
Conference on Science and Technology 
for Development. 

Hesburgh was a member of the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights from 1957 
to 1970 and served as Chairman of the 
Commission from 1967 to 1970. He is the 
author of numerous books. 


Export-Import Bank of the United 
States 


Nomination of Donald E. Stingel To Be a 
Member of the Board of Directors. 
October 7, 1977 


The President today announced that he 
will nominate Donald E. Stingel, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Export-Import Bank. 
He would replace John C. Clark, resigned. 

Stingel was born January 31, 1920, in 
Pittsburgh. He graduated from Carnegie- 
Mellon University in 1941 with a degree 
in metallurgical engineering. He served 
in the U.S. Army from 1941 to 1946. 

Stingel worked for Union Carbide 
metals division from 1946 to 1965, serving 
as division works manager from 1960 to 
1965. From 1965 to 1969, he was with 
Airco Corp., serving as president of the 
national carbide division from 1965 to 
1968, and president of Airco alloys di- 
vision in 1968 and 1969. 

Stingel joined Swindell-Dressler (now 
Pullman Swindell) in 1969 as senior vice 
president, became executive vice president 
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in 1971 and president in 1973. As presi- 
dent, he had complete responsibility for 
sales, administration, and operation of the 
division’s activities in over 30 countries 
and the United States. He resigned in 
June 1977. 


Stingel is Vice Chairman of the com- 
merce Department’s Committee on East- 
West Trade and a member of the Com- 
merce Department Advisory Committee 
on Multilateral Trade Negotiations. 


National Labor Relations Board 


Nomination of John H. Fanning for 
Reappointment as a Member. 
October 7, 1977 


The President today announced that he 
will nominate John H. Fanning, of Rhode 
Island, for reappointment as a member 
of the National Labor: Relations Board 
for a 5-year term. He indicated that, on 
confirmation, Fanning would be redes- 
ignated Chairman of the NLRB. 


Fanning, 61, has been a member of the 
NLRB since 1957, when he was appointed 
to the Board by President Eisenhower. 
His current term would have expired in 
December 1977. He was designated 
Chairman by President Carter on 
April 14, 1977. 


Department of Transportation 


Nomination of Mortimer L. Downey III To Be 
an Assistant Secretary. October 7, 1977 


The President today announced that he 
will nominate Mortimer L. Downey III, of 
Reston, Va., to be an Assistant Secretary 
of Transportation. His area of respon- 
sibility would be budget and programs, 
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and he would replace Hamilton Herman, 
resigned. 

Downey was born August 9, 1936, in 
Springfield, Mass. He received a B.A. 
from Yale University in 1958 and an 
M.P.A. from New York University in 
1966. 


From 1958 to 1962, Downey was a 
management trainee and staff assistant in 
various departments of the Port Authority 
of New York and New Jersey. From 1962 
to 1968, he was assistant to the chief of the 
central research division in the planning 
and development department of the Port 
Authority, and from 1968 to 1973 he was 
principal transportation planner for that 
department. 


Downey was supervisor of Rail Public 
Services for the Port Authority from 1973 
to 1975. He was a budget priority analyst 
for the House Budget Committee in 
Washington from 1975 until January 
1977, when be became Deputy Under 
Secretary of Transportation. 


United States-Mexico 
International Fishery Agreement 


Message to the Congress Transmitting the 
Agreement: October 7, 1977 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with The Fishery Con- 
servation and Management Act of 1976 
(P.L. 94-265; 16 USC 1801), I transmit 
herewith a governing international fishery 
agreement between the United States and 
Mexico, signed at Washington on Au- 
gust 26, 1977. 


This Agreement is significant because 
it is one of a series to be negotiated in 
accordance with that legislation. It is also 
significant in the context of the warm and 
close relationship which the United States 
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has had with Mexico for many years. I, 
therefore, urge that the Congress give 
favorable consideration to this Agreement 
at an early date. 
Jummy CarTER 
The White House, 
October 7, 1977. 


NOTE: The message was announced by the 
White House Press Office on October 7. It was 
not issued in the form of a White House press 
release. 


United States-United 
Kingdom Reciprocal Fisheries 
Agreement 


Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Agreement. October 7, 1977 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit for the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratification 
the Reciprocal Fisheries Agreement be- 
tween the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. The Agreement was 
signed, and an accompanying Agreed 
Minute initialed, in Washington, D.C. on 
June 24, 1977. 


The Agreement provides United States 
commercial fishermen access to the new 
200 mile fishery zone of the British Virgin 
Islands and commercial fishermen of the 
British Virgin Islands access to the 200 
mile United States fishery conservation 
zone. It secures the United States objec- 
tive of providing for U.S. commercial 
fishermen the opportunity to continue 
fishing at traditional levels in areas which 
have recently become subject to the fishery 
jurisdiction of the British Virgin Islands. 
The Agreement reflects the close ties 
which exist in the Caribbean area be- 
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tween the United States and the British 
Virgin Islands. 

I also transmit for the information of 
the Senate the report of the Department 
of State with respect to the Agreement. 

I urge the Senate to consider the 
Agreement at an early date and to give 
its advice and consent to ratification. 

Jimmy CarTER 
The White House, 

October 7, 1977. 

NOTE: The message was announced by the 
White House Press Office on October 7. It was 


not issued in the form of a White House press 
release. 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


The following listing includes the Presi- 
dent’s daily schedule and other items of 
general interest as announced by the 
White House Press Office during the 
period covered by this issue. Events and 
announcements printed elsewhere in the 
issue are not included. 

October 2 

The President returned to the White 
House after a weekend stay at Camp 
David, Md. 

October 3 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Zbigniew Brzezinski, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Af- 
fairs; 

—senior White House staff members; 

—the Cabinet; 

—Senator Wendell H. Ford of Ken- 
tucky to discuss the energy program; 

—Senator John H. Chafee of Rhode 
Island to discuss the energy program; 

—Senator Quentin N. Burdick of 
North Dakota to discuss the energy 
program ; 
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—Senator Dennis DeConcini of 
Arizona to discuss the energy pro- 
gram; 

—James T. McIntyre, Jr., Acting Di- 
rector of the Office of Management 
and Budget. 

October 4 

While in New York City, the President 

met at the U.N. Plaza Hotel with: 

—lIsmail Fahmy, Foreign Minister of 
Egypt; 

—Gaston Thorn, Prime Minister of 
Luxembourg ; 

—Samora Moises Machel, President of 
Mozambique; 

—Moshe Dayan, Foreign Minister of 
Israel. 

October 5 

While in New York City, the President 

met at the U.N. Plaza Hotel with: 

—Fuad Boutros, Foreign Minister of 
Lebanon ; 

—Emil Wojtaszek, Foreign Minister of 
Poland; 

—Spyros 
Cyprus; 

—Carlos P. Romulo, Foreign Minister, 
and Imelda Marcos, First Lady, of 
the Philippines; 

—Governor Hugh Carey of New York. 

The President attended a reception at 

the headquarters of the U.S. Mission to 
the United Nations, hosted by Secretary 
of State Cyrus R. Vance for Latin Amer- 
ican and Caribbean Foreign Ministers 
and heads of delegations to the United 
Nations. 

In the evening, the President returned 

to the White House. 


October 6 


The President met at the White House 
with: 
—Dr. Brzezinski; 


Kyprianou, President of 
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—a group of Senators from Western 
States ; 
—a group of 27 Members of Congress 
to discuss the Middle East situation ; 
—Secretary of Labor F. Ray Marshall. 
The White House announced that a 
White House conference on steel will be 
held on October 13 to discuss issues con- 
cerning the steel industry in this country. 
The meeting is to be chaired by Ambas- 
sador Robert S. Strauss, Special Repre- 
sentative for Trade Negotiations, and the 
invitees include representatives from the 
steel industry, organized labor, manufac- 
turers, economists, environmentalists, con- 
sumer groups, and Members of Congress 
from steel-producing States. 


October 7 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Vice President Mondale, Dr. 
Brzezinski, and Adm. Stansfield 
Turner, Director of Central Intelli- 
gence; 

—Lee Kuan Yew, Prime Minister of 
Singapore; 

—Mrs. Carter, for lunch; 

—Charles L. Schultze, Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers. 

In a ceremony in the Oval Office, the 
President received diplomatic credentials 
from Ambassadors Olujimi Jolaoso of 
Nigeria, Kasongo Mutuale of Zaire, Farid 
Mubarak Ali al-Hinai of Oman, Ibrahima 
Camara of Guinea, and N. A. Palkhivala 
of India. 

The PresidentYeft the White House for 
a weekend stay at Camp David, Md. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 
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NOMINATIONS—Continued 
Submitted October 4, 1977 


The following-named persons to be members 
of the Board of Directors of the Corpora- 
tion for Public Broadcasting for terms ex- 
piring March 26, 1982: 

Gitt1aN MarTIN SorENSEN, of New 
York, vice Robert S. Benjamin, term 
expired. 

SHaron P. RocKEFELLER, of West Vir- 
ginia, vice Thomas W. Moore, term 
expired. 


Withdrawn October 4, 1977 


Donatp L. Tucker, of Florida, to be a mem- 
ber of the Civil Aeronautics Board for the 
remainder of the term expiring December 
31, 1979, vice G. Joseph Minetti, which 
was sent to the Senate on June 16, 1977. 


Submitted October 7, 1977 


THEODORE M. HEssBurcu, of Indiana, for the 
rank of Ambassador during the tenure of 
his service as Chairman of the United States 
Delegation to the United Nations Confer- 
ence on Science and Technology for Devel- 
opment. 

James S. Brapy, of Michigan, to be United 
States Attorney for the Western District of 
Michigan for the term of 4 years, vice 
Frank S. Spies. 

G. Witiram Hunter, of California, to be 
United States Attorney for ‘the Northern 
District of California for the term of 4 years, 
vice James L. Browning, Jr. 

Isaac Georce Hytton, of Virginia, to be 
United States Marshal for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Virginia for the term of 4 years (re- 
appointment). 

Rurus A. Lewis, of Alabama, to be United 
States Marshal for the Middle District of 
Alabama for the term of 4 years, vice James 
T. Lunsford. 

Harry H. Marsnwatt, of Illinois, to be United 
States Marshal for the Southern District of 
Illinois for the term of 4 years, vice Carl H. 
Slayback, resigned. 

Mortimer L. Downey III, of Virginia, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Transportation, 
vice Hamilton Herman, resigned. 

Dona.p EuGENE STINGEL, of Pennsylvania, to 
be a member of the Board of Directors of 
the Export-Import Bank of the United 
States, vice John Conrad Clark, resigned. 

Joun Harotp Fannine, of Rhode Island, to 
be a member of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board for the term of 5 years expiring 
December 16, 1982 (reappointment). 


NOMINATIONS—Continued 
Submitted October 7—Continued 


Dovuctas Courter, of New Hampshire, to be 
a Commissioner of the Copyright Royalty 
Tribunal for a term of 7 years from Sep- 
tember 27, 1977 (new position). 


Withdrawn October 7, 1977 


Douctas Cou ter, of Virginia, to be a Com- 
missioner of the Copyright Royalty Tribunal 
for a term of 7 years from September 27, 
1977 (new position), which was sent to 
the Senate on September 27, 1977. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The following releases of the Office of the 
White House Press Secretary, distributed dur- 
ing the period covered by this issue, are not 
included in the issue. 


Released October 4, 1977 


Advance text: address to the United Nations 
General Assembly 

Remarks: following the first session of his 
meeting with the President at the U.N. 
Plaza Hotel—by Moshe Dayan, Foreign 
Minister of Israel 

News conference: on the President’s meeting 
with President Samora Moises Machel of 
Mozambique—by Jerrold L. Schecter, As- 
sociate Press Secretary 


Released October 5, 1977 


News conference: following his meeting with 
the President at the U.N. Plaza Hotel—by 
Moshe Dayan, Foreign Minister of Israel 

News conference: following their tour of the 
South Bronx area of New York City with 
the President—by Mayor Abraham Beame 
of New York and Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development Patricia Roberts Harris 


Released October 6, 1977 


Announcement: nomination of James S. Brady 
to be United States Attorney for the West- 
ern District of Michigan; G. William Hunter 
to be United States Attorney for the North- 
ern District of California; Isaac G. Hylton 
to be reappointed as United States Marshal 
for the Eastern District of Virginia; Rufus 
A. Lewis to be United States Marshal for 
the Middle District of Alabama; and Harry 
H. Marshall to be United States Marshal 
for the Southern District of Illinois 
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CHECKLIST—Continued 

Released October 6—Continued 

News conference: on the President’s message 
to Congress proposing public broadcasting 
legislation—by Barry Jagoda, Special Assist- 
ant to the President for Media and Public 
Affairs, Richard M. Neustadt, Deputy Spe- 
cial Assistant for Media and Public Affairs, 
and Frank Lloyd of the Office of Telecom- 
munications Policy 


Released October 7, 1977 


News conference: on the President’s meeting 
with Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew of 
Singapore—by Jerrold L. Schecter, Associ- 
ate Press Secretary 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved October 3, 1977 


H.R. 1862 Public Law 95-117 
Veterans Disability Compensation and Sur- 
vivor Benefits Act of 1977. 


H.R. 5262 Public Law 95-118 
An act to provide for increased participa- 
tion by the United States in the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment, the International Development 
Association, the International Finance Cor- 
poration, the Asian Development Bank and 
the Asian Development Fund, and for other 
purposes. 


ACTS APPROVED—Continued 
Approved October 3—Continued 
Public Law 95-115 
Juvenile Justice Amendments of 1977. 

H.R. 6502 Public Law 95-116 
An act to amend title 38 of the United States 
Code to provide an automobile assistance 
allowance and to provide automotive adap- 
tive equipment to veterans of World War I. 


Approved October 4, 1977 


H.R. 7554 Public Law 95-119 
Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment—Independent Agencies Appropri- 
ation Act, 1978. 





Public Law 95-120 
An act to increase the temporary debt limit, 
and for other purposes. 


Approved October 6,'1977 


Public Law 95-121 
An act to amend the Council on Wage and 
Price Stability Act to extend its termination 
date, and for other purposes. 

. 1322 Public Law 95-122 
An act to revise the basis for estimating the 
annual Federal payment to the District of 
Columbia for water and water services and 
sanitary sewer services furnished to the 
United States. 


Approved October 7, 1977 

S. 126 Public Law 95-124 
Earthquake Hazards Reduction Act of 1977. 

S. 602 Public Law 95-123 
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